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HIS year late blight caused 
great loss to potato growers, 
and, combined with the 
shortage of labor at harvest 
time, the potato crop in 

many localities suffered severely. 
While last year’s crop was a large one, it is reasonable to suppose it 
could have been made considerably larger by a little more care in 
spraying and preparing the ground, thereby preventing the appearance 
of those ominous dark brown areas on the potato vines which indicate 
the presence of blight. 

In combating this disease most growers agree that spraying is 
essential, but there is some difference of opinion in regard to.jhe ma- 
terials which give best results, time of applying and machinery. By their 
experiences some men are led to believe that the presence or absence 
of certain plant food elements in soil has a predisposing influence on 
blight. In view of this fact methods printed herewith in American 
Agriculturist, used by growers who have fought the scourge, will be 
of interest and great value. Some of these men have prevented the 
appearance of blight entirely. Others have not been able to prevent 
blight, but can see where their methods were faulty, and from their 
experiences something can be learned. 

New York has always ranked well as a potato state and a few 
words of experience from that section would be timely. Albert DeGraff 
of Jefferson county 
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Some growers give their experiences 
in stamping out this disease 
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Rid of Potato Blight 


upwards and sideways and the other 
downward from above. I think this 
is a good idea, as my chief trouble 
has been in not being able to make 
thorough enough applications. Blight 
of any consequence has appeared three 
times since I have been raising potatoes in quantities. In 1910 I 
stopped spraying too soon. Blight came just before the potatoes were 
ripe, about October 1, and while it did not cut the yield any, which 
was about 300 bushels per acre, it caused about one-third of the crop 
to rot and entailed a lot of labor in picking them over. 

“The second time, in September, 1912, I was able to protect the 
crop very well, but naturally I lost a few bushels by rot on the wet 
portions of the field. In 1915 blight appeared in September, and al- 
though I sprayed as thoroughly as I could with my sprayer, the yield 
was cut to 75 bushels per acre, whereas the early ones went from 
150 to 300 bushels to the acre. I undoubtedly increased the yield 2) 
bushels per acre by the spraying, as I prolenged the life of the plants 
about two weeks, but the fact that the field had very poor air drainage 
and its mucky nature in spots, coupled with the fact that the weather 
remained very favorable to blight during a considerable period, made 
it impossible to prevent it entirely with the sprayer at my disposal, 
It is possible that with a better one I could have made a better showing. 

“In using bordeaux I made up a stock solution of copper sulphate 
by hanging a. bran 





has been growing po- 
tatoes for some years, 
and in connection with 
his spraying makes the 
following statement: 
“From 1909 to 1915 
I sprayed my late po- 
tatoes with bordeaux 
mixture about five 


times a year, varying 
somewhat according to 
conditions. The last 
two seasons I have not 


done so, for the reason 
that spray materials 
have been very high 
and I have had but few 
late potatoes, and since 
blight only comes here 
about once in every 








sack in a barrel partly 
filled with water. There 
should be more sul- 
phate than the water 
will dissolve, and this 
gives a saturated solu- 
tion containing three 
pounds to the gallon of 
water. I mix a quan- 
tity of hydrated lime 
with water, using 
enough water so that 
the given quantity of 
lime when stirred up 
will combine with a 
large quantity of the 
copper sulphate solu- 
tion. This is tested by 
stirring together in a 
pail of water a small 








four years, I decided to 
watch the weather and 
only spray if favorable 
to blight. As the acreage of late potatoes was small I could quickly 
protect them if blight threatened. Early varieties are not subject to 
blight, as they are ripe before it appears here. 

“The seasons of 1916 and 1917 were dry in this locality, so I did 
hot have to spray much except for bugs, and no blight appeared. Ac- 
cording to my observations this disease only appears in moist, moderate 
Weather, 65 to 77 degrees being the most favorable temperature. At 
temperatures lower than 50 degrees and higher than 78 degrees it does 
hot seem to develop. I used bordeaux with a 50-gallon 4-row spray, 
Which has a single acting pump. One nozzle to the row is used for the 
first few sprayings, and when the tops get too large two nozzles are 
used. If buying again I would get a sprayer with a double acting 
Pump, for I cannot apply more than 50 gallons to the acre with my 
single acting pump, which is not enough. There is one made now 
Which has three nozzles to the row, two of them threwing the spray 
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This Fine Field of Potatoes Is Healthy and Spraying Did It and 


this I find how much of the lime solution is necessary. 
there should be at least a pound more of lime than is required to 
neutralize six pounds of copper sulphate. In p 
to water of the lime solution until two gallons 
amount to neutralize two gallons or six pounds of the copper sulphate. 
If lime is needed five pounds are enough to do this. 
copper sulphate and five of lime to 50 gallons of water make a standard 
mixture. 
then add the sulphate and the rest of the water.” 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Business Established 1842 


measure of the lime 
copper sulphate 
solutions and then 


adding a drop of potassium ferrocyanide solution. If this turns 


brown it indicates that there is not enough lime, and by adding 
one of the other ingredients until it is neutralized, through 
In spraying 


racticing I add lime 
contain the proper 


Six pounds of 
I put in all of the lime and most of tke water first, and 


A grower from New Jersey, A. P. Seabrook of Cumberland county, 


believes that blight is largely due to lack of potash in the soil, and 
thinks that if this form of fertilizer was 


[Continued on Page 581. 
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Fertilizer and Feed for Autumn 


Crop prospects today favor cheaper mill feeds 
from September onward, but the freight situa- 
tion goes from bad to worse. Orders for less 
than a full carlot will have to wait until they can 
be grouped with other orders on the same rail- 
road, so as to be able to use the entire car space. 
It is more than likely the government railroad 
administrator soon may be obliged to issue an 
order that no freight car shall be moved unless 
it is loaded to its capacity, plus 10% 

The supply of burlap is nearly exhausted. 
Feed and fertilizer may have to be shipped in 
bulk ere winter. In any event, consumers will 
have to pay high prices for the containers. 

The outlook is bad for the supply of agricul- 
tural chemicals and fertilizers for late summer 
Nitrogen in all forms 
because of munition 


and early autumn use. 
becomes increasingly scarce, 
requirements. Potash continues relatively un- 
obtainable. Sulphuric acid is increasingly scarce, 
because so much of it is being used for muni- 
There is plenty of phosphate rock, but 
power to grind it, 
while the question 


tions. 
fuel is searce to furnish the 
and acid is searce to treat it, 
of cars to move it is another critical problem. 
One thing insure their 
supplies of fertilizers and feeds for early autumn 
and winter use, is to place their orders right 
after planting. troup the orders into carlots, 
Farmers’ county agents, co- 
societies, ete, as well as individual 
should realize the gravity of the war 
feeds, fertilizers and 


farmers can do to 


if possible. clubs, 
operative 
farmers, 
situation 
containers. 


regarding 


New Land Title Law 


In buying a farm in the past, after agreeing 
on a price, you consulted your lawyer to see 
if the title was all right. The lawyer went 


courthouse to see 
property, if 


records at the 
owned the 


through the 
if the seller 
there were mortgages or liens against it, or if 
other exceptions existed that might sometime 
in the future invalidate the title. While not 
every buyer did exactly these things, those who 
wanted to be sure had actually to pass along 
these several steps; and if he did not, he as- 
sumed a risk that time and again brought about 
lawsuits and other court procedures to defend 
the right of ownership. Under this method of 
land registration the buyer was always taking 
risks and the lawyers always were the bene- 
ficiaries of the system. 


actually 


In order to lessen these land buying risks, to 
lessen costs of transfers and to simplify the 
methods of land registration, there has been 
passed in a few states what is known as the 


Torrens land title registration law. Just re- 
’ was put on the statute 
an ordinary 


cently a new Torrens | 
books of New York. Under this law 
registered in three or four weeks’ 
apply 


title can be 
time and the holder of a contract may 
to register and have the title certificate issued 
directly in the name of the purchaser when the 
deed is delivered. As soon as the owner files 
the title is examined by county 
registrar. The petitioner pays the fees and 
expenses. These are in proportion to the value 
of the property, the examiner’s fees being #410 
plus one-tenth of 1% of the assessed value of 
the property. 

While the first registration is a little high 
arrangement, subsequent transfers 


his application, 


under this 
and registration will be issued at a cost of *3. 
Thus the farm hereafter sold under Torrens 
registration will be at a big advantage for the 
reason the ownership of the title will be forever 

ttled, and thereafter a small fee only will be 
required to protect the purchaser and to give 
him a clear title and deed. 

Splendid is the response from our readers, 
women as well as men, who volunteer to give 
four-minute talks on pa- 
triotic subjects. Many have 
already volunteered their 
services by letter to “Director of the Four- 
Minute Speakers, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, 
DC.” That is the headquarters of the govern- 
ment’s committee on public information. No 
pay or profit is offered, but it is an honor to any 
man or woman to have this chance to serve their 
country now and again. 


Modern Minute Men 


A community spraying outfit, with a man and 
continuously employed throughout the 
season is both economical 
and efficient. In one New 
York community the 
average spraying cost per acre for the season 
was as low as 65 cents, while the cost of one 
application averaged 13 cents an acre. 
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Community Spraying 


We asked a simple question: Why does it cost 
7.2 cents a quart to distribute milk in New York 
city and only 4.25 cents a 
quart to do the same job in 
Philadelphia? Why also does 
it cost as much to distribute milk in New York 
city in May and June as in January and 
February? 


Answer Yet 


No feature of the 1917 New York state fair 
attracted more attention than the splendid 
county exhibits, prepared 
under the direction of the 
county farm bureaus and 
Superintendent W. N. Giles, 
who had these exhibits in charge. The state fair 
commission has again asked Mr Giles to assemble 
these exhibits. As much space as may be needed 
is to be set aside in the hopes that each county 
will make an exhibit. Superintendent Giles is 
especially qualified to handle these exhibits. His 
wide acquaintance all over the state, his intimate 
association with farm bureaus and grange work- 
ers joinin making the success of this feature 
this year an assured fact. Mr Giles is now de- 
voting his entire time to this work, and to the 
state grange in the capacity of secretary, for 
which he is so admirably qualified. He has 
severed his connection with the state farms and 
markets council. 


County Exhibits 
at State Fair 


Europe has lost during the great war con- 
siderably more than half as many meat animals 
as there are today in the 

World Opportunity United States. This start- 
for Breeders ling announcement comes 
from the food administra- 

tion, which reports as of date June 15 European 
depletion of 100 million animals, this to be com- 
pared with something like 187 million cattle, 
sheep and hogs in the United States. It would 
appear, due apparently to acquisition of animals 
by conquest, that Germany has not slaughtered 
its home supply of live stock as rapidly as other- 
wise would have been necessary. There is now 
a practical exhaustion of animals in Belgium, 
Serbia and Rumania, and in total animals the 


allies have decreased their herds some 4; mil 


lions, Russia, Germany, Austria, Turkey adding 
materially to this number. How is it ; ssible 
for there to be other than a tremendous lemand 
for American meat products once peace ; de. 
clared? ’ 
An Indiana farmer was observed thx day 
driving a team of six horses, hitched to a disk 
plow, and leading three orseg 

Saving Labor drawing a_ harrow. He wag 
working nine horses and two 


modern farming implements, and doing the wor, 
of several men and teams under the 6! system 
of farming. 
The loss by decay and disintegration through 
lack of painting, according to Professor H. H. 
King of Kansas agricultural college, wag 
Paint greater last year than losses by fire. The 
national annual fire loss is approximately 
hence the loss from lack of paint 
a serious problem, whether in war or 
peace times. Aside from loss, the consideratig 
of equal importance as to paint is in neat, cheer. 
ful, attractive surroundings. Nothing better 
defines culture and prosperity in the country 
than well painted buildings, a well kept lawa, 
and attractive lanes or roadways. Cleaning up 
is a good motto, but painting up and keeping it 
up should go with it. 


$250,000,000; 


becomes 


A year ago in May wheat sold on farms, ae. 
cording to the Ohio board of agriculture, at $2.54 
a bushel. This May, thanks to 
Patriotism price fixing, the May price on farms 
is $2.08 a bushel. The big crop in 
prospect is due to two things—to favorable 
weather and to patriotism. Although farmers 
knew wheat was worth much more a bushel than 
it brings, and knew, too, they were being made 
the goat of price fixing, they put these things 
aside and made the supreme effort—for country! 
Every American farmer has speken and pa- 
triotism is the word. 


Forage and Food Crops 

In making good clover hay it is of first im- 
portance to cut at the right time, writes Luke H. 
Mechling of Perry county, O. In my opinion, 
he says, the best time is at that period when the 
clover is about half in bloom, or just as it bursts 
into bloom. Anyway, that is the time when I 
plan to cut my clover. I use an ordinary mow- 


ing machine, without bunching or windrow 
attachments. After cutting, the clover is 
allowed to dry for about a half day. It will 


depend much on the weather. After it is dried, 
or rather dry enough so as to rattle a little when 
handled, it is dry enough to put in the barn, 

As a rule, I use the hay tedder on the clover, 
as it gives a more even dryness, the cut hay airs 
out better, the heavy green bunches are opened 
up and sun and air strike all parts, thus giving 
a general curing throughout the swath. I baul 
my hay direct to the barn. I think clover will 
lose its green color and sweet taste when stacked 
out in the weather. In case of necessity, for 
want of room in the barn, and as a choice be 
tween timothy and clover, I choose the clover 
for the barn and the timothy to be stacked. 
Timothy stands bad weather and at the same 
time keeps better in the stack than clover. 

There seems to be no universal custom in 
methods of harvest; some of my neighbors put 
the clover in shocks as soon as it is cut, allow- 
ing it to dry in the shocks before putting in barn 
or stack, 

If the clover before cut is left too long it be 
comes woody, hard, dry and is less appetizing. 
Cut in the blossom, tedded for a good airing 
and then put in the barn at the right time, you 
~et a feeding stuff for every class of animals Ut 
surpassed by any such raised on the farm. Not 
cows, sheep and horses only, but pigs and 
chickens, revel in such feed. 

The Ordinary Farm Flock contains a large 
proportion of hens quite unfit for breeding, bar 
ing no quality which it is desirable to reproduce. 
Eggs from these should not be used for hatchils 
this year of all years. 
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2 OME 15 years ago I was down with 
a rather severe case of orchard 
fever which finally resulted in the 
planting of an orchard. The or- 
chard is now in its 13th year and 
the summaries indicated in the 
tables cover the first 12 years’ work. No effort 
has been made to make the orchard an ideal 
one. No petting or coddling has been done re- 
gardless of expense. In fact, many things have 
been done slowly and by piece-meal that should 
have been done early in the life of the orchard. 

The general welfare of the orchard for a long 
period of years has been kept uppermost in 
mind rather than immediate returns. In short, 
| have tried to manage the orchard in a thor- 
oughly practical and business-like manner. 
While several mistakes are apparent to me now 
as I look backward over the first 12-year period, 
the changes suggesting themselves would have 
made little difference in the financial summary 
presented herewith. 

Before planting I tried to get some idea of 
the probable cost of starting an orchard from 
successful men who had been through the mill, 
put failed absolutely. At the time, I thought the 
yague and indefinite statements of my orchard 
friends along this line were due to a feeling that 
I was trying to meddle with their business, but 
now I feel sure that the real reason was a lack 
of knowledge. I determined, therefore, to keep 
some kind of cost records for my own informa- 
tion and with the hope that I might contribute 





utlay in Building an Orchard | 


Vernon Hl. Davis of Ohio paid the bills, manages the orchard and tells about it 


differ with soils, location, price paid for labor, 
ete. The real value of such figures will come 
when they are available from various sections 
covering the same periods in the development 
of the orchard. In the meantime I present the 
results for our conditions and for what they are 
worth, hoping that others may be induced to 
present similar results for comparison and study. 
The orchard is located near Milford Center, O, 
on rolling land with an average elevation of 60 
feet above the level of Darby Creek. Three 
“draws” or shallow ravines cut through the 
orchard to the creek, thus providing splendid 
air drainage for the elevation available. The 
soil is a rather heavy clay loam. The native 
timber was oak, hickory, walnut and maple. 
Through more than 50 years of poor farming 
the land had become extremely unproductive 
and in places badly gullied. While the surface 
drainage is excellent, the rather heavy nature 
of the soil makes underdrainage necessary over 
a large part of the orchard. Ravines, fence rows 
and scattered trees required considerable clear- 
ing. This work yielded some 10,000 feet of 
fairly good lumber that has since been used in 
various ways about the farm. The timber from 
about 20 acres had been cut off only a few years 
previous, and many of the large stumps have 
since been removed by the use of dynamite. 
Line and road fences were practically new. 
Several cross fences were removed, leaving only 
three fields separated by the roads. While 
located only about 1% miles from shipping 
point, the roads were 





79 


and comfortable for the men and their families. 

As will be seen from the tables, the accounts 
have been kept in three divisions, the orchard, 
small fruit and poultry. The orchard is the 
division of paramount importance. All others 
are contributary to it. Each tenant keeps a 
flock of poultry on a share basis. The farm 
furnishes the stock and feed, while the tenant 
and his family contribute all the necessary care. 
The sales are divided equally. Small fruits have 
been grown between the trees in five or six acres 
of the orchard. These crops are being gradually 
dropped as the work of the orchard proper be- 
comes more extensive. While the small fruits 
have produced some profit, it is a question 
whether under our soil conditions, it would not 
have been better in the long run to have worked 
toward soil improvement, particularly the addi- 
tion of organic matter. 

Some corn and oats were grown during the 
early years, but later these crops were dropped 
as our soil gave rather low yields and the or- 
chard work sometimes suffered while these crops 
were being cared for. Suflicient hay has always 
been cut for our own use and sometimes there 
was a surplus of a few tons. Not more than 10 
tons of hay have been taken out of the orchard 
during the 10 years and this amount has been 
replaced many times over by manure and straw. 

Orchard planting began in the spring of 1906 
with 2500 trees. This planting did unusually 
well. Very small losses occurred and the growth 
was good from the start. In 1907, 3373 apple 








dirt and often very bad. JE 
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4 Since we have owned 
the farm, however, both 
roads through it have 
been graded and 
graveled. This improve- 
ment has been largely 
responsible for our high 
tax rate, but has added 
much more than the 
amount of our taxes to 
the value of the land. 
The buildings on the 
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something to the economics 








of horticulture that would be 
helpful to all. 

In this respect I could find 
ho precedent to follow, and, 
therefore, was compelled to 
work out my own scheme, 
which is far from perfect, yet 
for our conditions it seems to 
be practical without being 
burdensome and distributes 
the principal items of expense 
sufficiently for most purposes. 
It is recognized that the va- 
rious items of expense will 




















































trees and 500 pear trees were 
planted under what seemed 
ideal conditions, but the loss 
was very heavy. These losses 
proved to be general for the 
season and were attributed to 
the winter injury of nursery 
stock the previous year. In 
1908 and 1909 about 500 peach 
trees were planted as fillers. 
We had little faith in the 
peach under our conditions, 
but thought the trees might 
produce a crop or two before 
[Continued on Page 582.] 
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farm at the time of pur- 
chase consisted of a five- 
room cottage in bad re- 
pair and a new barn 
30x 60 feet. We have 
since built another five- 
room house with the 
necessary. outbuildings. 
Two wells have been 
drilled and two concrete 
cisterns built. No effort 
has been spared to make 
the houses convenient 

















The trees are regularly cultivated. 


the work of plowing and preparing the earth for intercropping. At 





Center picture shows how the trees appeared in their llth year. 


Orchard Scenes Showing Work Done from Time to Time in a Young Orchard 


the top, to the right, currants are raised as a temporary crop. The 
The pictures at the bottom show varieties shown in the two bottom pictures are Wealthy and Gano; at 
the top, to the right, Jonathan and Grimes, at left, Duchess and Gano. 
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Adequate Food Supply for the World in Sight 


Winter wheat shows improvement 
-Corn 
statistician Orange Judd crop 


never better- 


pect 


marked by weather 
conditions that wsPe almost 
perfect for crop development 
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marked 
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mperature 
plant to develop and yet 
any forced 
the crop is 
over prac- 
itory, the only 
districts in 
plant died 
winter, and 
in wheat 
crops. 

week to 


ause 
not high 
early growth. 
in unusually good promise 
tically all of the terr 
exception being in those 
the southwest where the 
from drouth last fall and 
where the area originally put 
has been transferred to other 
The winter wheat crop is a 
1) days earlier than usual, and at the 
end of May headed out as far north 
as southern Nebraska and north cen- 
tral Illinois. If weather conditions 
continue favorable for the next two 
weeks it will be safe to assume a 
vield above the present indication. 
Based, however, upon past experience 
and allowing for some crop deteriora- 
tion before harvest, the present indi- 
cation is for a winter wheat crop of 
at least 602,000,000 bushels. 
Record 
Complete r 
Agriculturist 
conlirm the 
when it was 
breaking spring 
probable. Present returns show there 
is an increase in the spring wheat 
area not only in every state in which 
it has regularly grown, but also in all 
of the border states where occasion- 
ally a little spring wheat is seeded or 
where climatic conditions make pos- 
the growing of spring wheat. It 
is very difficult to measure the in- 
creased spring wheat acreage this 
year, because there is such a large 
area under the crop in territory that 
ordinarily grows little or no spring 
wheat. For example, in Michigan, Il- 
linois and even in northern Missouri, 
there is a considerable acreage of 
spring wheat this year where ordin- 
arily the breadth is too trivial to re- 
ceive attention. 
In the states 
in percentage of 
frequently so large as 
ing. Weather conditions 
and May were entirely favorable for 
the preparation and seceding of spring 
wheat. Farmers, moved by a patri- 
otic desire to do all possible in the 
way of producing foodstuffs for our 
fighting men and our allies, took ad- 
vantage of every minute of time and 
put in the largest possible breadth of 
wheat. As a result our American 
Agriculturist returns show a total 
acreage of 21,916,000 acres in the 
states that always produce spring 
wheat, this figure being in comparison 
with a total acreage harvested in the 
same states last year of 18,838,000 
acres. No attempt is made at the 
moment to include the spring wheat 
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acreage this year in Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana and other states that are not 
ordinarily in the spring wheat terri- 
tory, the total acreage is even 
greater than the figure which is sug- 


sO 


gested. 
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well-meaning but misguided 
connected with state experi- 
have proclaimed the 
‘rious black rust vis- 
’ ir because rust 
und on the barberry bush, 
dition which prevails 
that plant is a host to 
from one year to 

The fact that the rust is 
the leaves of the barberry 
this time is not particularly 
int, as the question of an out- 
of rust in wheat will be deter- 
by weather and plant condi- 
tions as they develop within the next 
30 days. There seems nothing in sight 
in either weather experience or plant 
growth to date to warrant any unus- 
ual apprehension. If rust appears on 
the wheat our readers may be assured 
agents will report it promptly, and 
there need be no apprehension at this 
time because of the circulation of dis- 
quieting rumors, 

The winter wheat condition, as made 
up from reports from our American 
Agriculturist crop correspondents is 
86.6; the area 36,257,000 acres. The 
spring wheat condition is 93.9 and 
the area 21,916,000 acres. This totals 
58,175,000 acres now standing in 
wheat, compared with 46,630,000 acres 
finally harvested in 1917. 

Another Record for Oats 

As has been indicated in previous 
reports, the oats acreage this year 
shows a substantial increase over that 
of year and is therefore by that 
amount the greatest acreage on 
record. Weather conditions during 
March and April were so uniformly 
favorable throughout practically all 
of the oats territory that seeding of a 
tremendous acreage was a foregone 
conclusion. The shortage of farm la- 
bor also tended to bring about a large 
oats acreage, there being ample time 
for seeding, and it being a crop that 
did not require labor for continuous 
cultivation, 

The total acreage this year is re- 
ported at 44,077,000, or an increase of 
2.6%, and the increase is fairly uni- 
form, Nebraska and North Dakota be- 
ing the only states of importance 
which show a decrease. The de- 
crease in Nebraska, of course, is due 
to the fact that the acreage last year 
was abnormal because of the substi- 
tution of oats for winterkilled wheat. 

The condition of oats is very high 
and has been exceeded but once in 10 
years and but twice in 20 years. The 
present condition as reported by 
American Agriculturist crop corre- 
spondents is 92.5 against 89.6 last 
year. Figuring on the basis of past 
experience this present acreage and 
condition may be taken as indicating 
a crop at this time of practically 1,- 
500,000,000 bushels. It should be 
pointed out, however, that where 
condition is as nearly perfect as it is 
this year, the final yield is apt to be 
greater than the average of experi- 
ence, so that unless some weather 
damage shall occur between now and 
harvest the figure suggested is likely 
to prove a minimum, 

Big Corn Acreage Assured 

Last year there was an enormous 
increase in the acreage of corn, which 
was due to the fact that nearly all 
of the winter killed area of wheat 
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Spring wheat acreage breaks record—Oats pros- 
than expected—By B. W. Snow, 


reporting bureau 


was planted in the spring of 1917 to 
corn. As the wheat acreage this year 
is again back to figures that are 
slightly more than normal, it has 
been assumed that the acreage in 
corn this year would fall back to 
about its customary level. This was 
particularly expected because of the 
shortage in farm labor and the dis- 
position to plant crops that could be 
produced with a minimum of human 
power. 
American 
this month, 
as final, show 


Agriculturist reports 
while not to be accepted 
very strong evidence 
that the corn acreage will only be a 
little less than the extraordinary 
acreage of last year, and will probably 
be 10,000,000 acres greater than was 
ever before planted, except that of 
1917. If our returns next month 
when planting has been entirely fin- 
ished shall confirm this preliminary 
showing, it will offer a remarkable 
evidence of the patriotic willingness 
of American farmers to do their share 
and more than their share in the de- 
votion of labor to the cause of lib- 
erty. 

Food Grains Record 
Breaking 

The increase in acreage which is 
apparent in the three great bread 
grains shows that the total breadth 
devoted to food grains is very much 
larger than was ever known before, 
or than was believed possible under 
present labor conditions. The _ in- 
creased acreage in corn apparently is 
at the expense of meadows and mow. 
ing land as our reports show some 
decrease in grass lands of all kinds 
including pastures. 

Apparently there 
sition to produce crops 
used directly for human food at the 
expense of meat production. The 
volume of human food which can be 
secured direct from the cereals is so 
much greater than the volume of 
food which can be secured indirectly 
through the production of meats, that 
the increased acreage this year may 
be taken as settling for the next year 
at least, the fact that the United 
States will be both willing and able 
to feed upon a satisfactory scale the 
civilian populations of our allies. 

While it is too early to make anv 
definite showing of the condition of 
corn, it is very gratifying to know 
that according to the reports of our 
agents the extra care and attention 
given to selection of seed and the 
usually favorable seed bed, has re- 
sulted in a good stand of corn in spite 
of the poor quality of seed. Fields are 
clean and well worked, and the gen- 
eral reports are very optimistic. 

Acreage under rye and barley both 
show increase, further details next 
week. The June condition of rye is 
placed at 89.7 and barley 90.3. 
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Tomato Prices Doubled 

CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

In spite of shortage of labor, the 
tomato acreage will be increased. 
The canners have made their con- 
tracts at 50 cents a basket, which has 
inspired the growers. This is just 
double the contract price for last 
season, and some years back tomatoes 
were raised for 10 cents a basket. 

Strawberries ripened about 10 days 
earlier than last year, and have been 
selling from $3 to $4 = per 32-quart 
crate. There will be less strawberries 
shipped from here than last year. 
The small profit last year and the 
destruction of imsects have caused 
fewer plants to be set every year. 
Farmers are devoting more time to 
their corn and wheat, which at 
present prices bring more profit, with 
much less work and expense. 

H. R. Harrington has purchased 
the old Levey. distillery, which has 
been idle for about 10 years, or since 
the local option law went into effect 
in this county. Mr Harrington, who 
owns a large fruit farm in this lo- 
ecality, will convert the plant into a 
jelly factory, and besides working up 
his own fruit into jelly will buy large 
quantities. The whiskey machinery 
will be kept intact, for the purpose of 
manufacturing the refuse into de- 
natured alcohol. 


Break the Crust of Soil over beans, 
especially limas if the ground is 
clayey or heavy; otherwise the plants 
may be unable to break through. In 
such heavy soils it is a good plan to 
sow three or four lima seeds all to- 
gether in a triangle or a square within 
an inch of each other so that when 
they sprout they will all push together 
and lift the clods. In a small way, 
drenching the soil in the evening 
where the seeds should be up will 
loosen and weaken the crust so the 
plants can come through. 


American Aggiculturist, June }5 1 
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Summer Planting Recommended 


Sow Grimm Seed which is known tobe 
With each lot of my seed I furnish a certif. 
its genuineness. Book, “‘ How I discovers 
Grimm Alfalfa” and seed ; mple Free, 

A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa Int 
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OVERLOADED 


Friction means shorter life for 
horse, harness and axie. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Stops friction. Makes permanent 
bearing surface. 


Eureka Harness Oil keeps 
old leather good as new. Fills 
the pores of the leather, prevents 
cracking and breaking. 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
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New York 
Buffalo 
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Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big quest _ 
How can I can get my * sprayed 
when help is — Lu 


blight 
IRON AGE pont 
meets the need for a fast-working, bigh-pressre 


sprayer. Covers 4 or 6 rows—66 or sO qe oe 
yfor 
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Fairly Good Apple Promise 
All in all orchard prospects ane 
sod. The opening of June is too early 
9 know much beyond the prelimina- 

: et it may be safely stated that 
eS i es started off in May with a 
apple ~9r jwing of bloom. This is 
splendid shov - - os f real dis 
not universal, with reports oO ven dis- 
appointment from some important or 

ard sections; but it is the unques- 
- d trend of direct testimony to 
Suen Agriculturist following our 
special inquiry among leading or- 
chardists east and west. A full 
bloom does not necessarily mean 
ig full bin in the autumn. In fact, 
our correspondents write that 
ithe set of fruit is only fairly good, and 
this will of course temper final re- 
sults; all this quite irrespective of the 
June drop (which is one way Provi- 
dence has of thinning overburdened 
¥ruit trees) to come. 

In the very important orchard ter- 
ritory of New York growers are fairly 
confident about apples; this true of 
such counties as Niagara, Orleans, 

adison, Wayne, Onondaga, Colum- 

etc. Individual reports run all 
he way from “100% full crop” in one 
own in Niagara, to somewhat indif- 
erent reports in the eastern half of 
he state, the Hudson valley, and re- 
ports rather uneven everywhere. After 

ll it must be rememberd that it is 
90 early to form conclusions. 

Other states east and west of New 
Work have general promise, perhaps 

th the exception of Maine, where 
he outlook is indifferent to poor, 
arge numbers of Baldwin trees there 
being absolutely killed by last win- 
er’s low temperatures. Apple pros- 
pects are fair in Michigan, Illinois and 
westward. 

Following our recent preliminary 
reports in American Agriculturist, in- 
dicating somewhat uneven conditions 
in apple orchard territory in the Pa- 
cific northwest, the situation, if any- 
hing, has changed for the better in 
spite of more or less damage caused 
y the spring frosts. Estimates of 
ome of the western apple experts 
place prospective totals perhaps 1000 
ears of fruit more than 1917 ship- 
nents, this particularly along the line 
pf the Northern Pacific. A good many 
ew orchards are coming into bearing 
his year in Montana, Idaho and west- 
ard. The Yakima valley crops prom- 

well. Orchardists in the Hood 
River territory of Oregon are hopeful 
hat there may be no shortage in fa- 
illities for moving the crops which 
promise only moderate in bulk. The 
harply higher cost of moving far 
st apples to the east, by reason of 
he June advance in freight rates, may 
ert a beneficial effect upon well- 
matured and well-handled apples 

Town in Michigan, New York and 
ew England. 

As to other tree fruits there will be 
ipparently generous bulk, yet condi- 
ions very uneven. Along the south- 
™m shores of Lake Ontario is a fair 

Owing of peaches, although pros- 
ects light around Lockport. Winter 
mjury to peach orchards proved se- 
ere in the Syracuse territory, also in 
polum bia and some other eastern New 
ork counties. Many peach trees in 


many of 


state, 
county, 
to cold 


Michigan, a heavy producing 
were killed; crop in Ulster 
N Y, largely a failure, due 
weather of last winter. The impor- 
tant commercial peach crop of the 
Connecticut valley very questionable 
and in the main a failure. 


Notes from New York Orchards 

Apples fair crop prospects, pears 
short, no peaches.—[F. O. H., West 
Coxsackie, N Y. 

Early varieties of apples promise a 
full crop. Heavy local rain storms in 
May cut winter apples in full bloom; 
pollen washed off, reducing prospects 
certain varieties 30 to 60%.—I[George 
T. Powell, Columbia County, N Y. 

Apples indicate good set of fruit 
at opening of June, writes C. A. Hoag 
of Lockport, N Y. Peaches very light 
except along the lake. Pears, cherries 
and plums about normal. 

Apples look like 100% full crop, 
reported W. C. Briggs of Niagara 
County, N Y, on June 3. 

Apples bloom full but set light. 
Trees show considerable winter dam- 
age.—[J. R. C., Milton, N Y. 

No peaches; buds all frozen last 
winter, also thousands of _ trees 
frozen. Good apple bloom 2nd set 
well; light pear. Good cherry blos- 
som but do not think over one-half 
to two-thirds crop.—[J. H. Teats Sons, 
Wayne Co, N Y. 


Replanting Corn With Beans 

Notwithstanding the great effort 
made to secure sound seed corn this 
spfing many fields were planted with 
defective seed, resulting in a partial 
stand. To replant such fields with 
corn, even though the seed be sound, 
means a reduced yield. In many cases 
it may be better to replant with beans, 
using either the well-known navy bean 
or the soy bean. At the Ohio station 
Navy beans planted June 4 produced 
about 20 bushels per acre, which sold 
at SS a bushel above cost of hand 
picking. Corn would have had to yield 
100 bushels per acre, and to sell at 
$1.50 a bushel, to bring in as much 
money. 

Soy beans have been grown by the 
station for many years, and may be 
expected to yield about the same as 
navy beans. The price has not been 
as high for the soy bean as for the 
navy bean, running at from $5 to $7 a 
bushel last year, but the crop is a very 
profitable one even at a much lower 
price than this. When the soy bean is 
grown for stock feeding no hand pick- 
ing is required. 


Order Acid Phosphate Now 


In Ohio for 24 years in Wayne coun- 
ty, 22 years in Cuyahoga, 13 years 
each in Montgomery and Meigs, and 
one to seven years each in Mahoning, 
Trumbull, Washington, Hamilton, 
Clermont, Miami, Paulding and Han- 
cock counties, the Ohio station has 
used acid phosphate on wheat grown 
in rotations in which the wheat fol- 
lowed corn, oats or soy beans and was 
in turn followed by clover or clover 
and timothy. The acid phosphate was 
used at the rate of SO to 200 pounds 
per acre, with the outcome that for 
every 100 pounds of acid phosphate 
used more than four bushels of wheat 
have been harvested. The increase 
ranged from half a, bushel of wheat 











Potato Blight May Be Controlled by Spraying 


for 200 pounds of acid phosphate in 
Paulding county to eight bushels of 
wheat for 160 pounds of acid phos- 
phate in the two longest tests in Wayne 
and Cuyahoga counties, with still 
larger increases in some of the shorter 
tests. 

Not only has there been this in- 
crease in the wheat yield, but the hay 
crops following the wheat have been 
increased by an average of 542 pounds 
for each 110 pounds of acid phosphate 
given to the wheat, the hay thus pay- 
ing for the fertilizer several times 
over and leaving the wheat increase 
as clear gain. Because of the great 
difficulties in transportation acid phos- 
phate should be ordered at once for 
next September's seeding. 


Getting Rid of Potato Blight 
{From Front Cover.] 
supplied little trouble would be expe- 
rienced. “There was some blight in 
my early potato crops this year, but 
that was due more to the lack of pot- 
ash than to anything else,’’ writes Mr 
Seabrook. “Where land had _ been 
heavily fertilized in the previous year 
with a high grade 8 to 10% potash the 
blight did not seem to affect them, 
but on thin land; that is, land where 
only a small amount of fertilizer has 
been used, the blight caused much in- 
jury. Spraying is extensively done in 
this locality and it is a good preven- 
tive, but ‘n my opinion the lack of 

potash is the cause of blight.” 

Another New Jersey grower, also 
from Cumberland county, John W. 
Bradway, gives his experience as fol- 
lows: ‘Here in this section we make 
two distinct plantings, the first one in 
March or in early April, and the late 
planting in June and July. My late 
potatoes this year were planted on 
June 23 and July 18. The June.plant- 
ing was fairly good and no blight was 
noticed, but the July planting was 
hardly worth harvesting as blight 
struck it at the time of setting. We 
find that spraying with bordeaux mix- 
ture and lead arseante gives good re- 
Sults, especially if the spraying is 
done before the blight appears. 

“We have a late red-skinned variety 
which can be planted as late as Au- 
gust 15 and still grow reasonably good 
crops. I believe that the preparation 
of the land should be greatly empha- 
sized. I find that I get best results 
when potatoes follow a tomato crop 
and when the land is manured in the 
preceding fall. Fall plowing followed 
by spring plowing is also necessary. 
My experience with fertilizer has been 
that bone meal applied in a drill at 
the rate of 151) pounds per acre gives 
very good results. We find that with 
late plantings bugs do not injure the 
crop to as greut an extent as in early 
plantings. At least three applications 
of bordeaux mixture should be ap- 
plied and the crop increase will amply 
pay the cost of materials and labor. 

“Great care should be taken in se- 
lecting uniform seed of good size. I 
think that one trouble with many 
planting is that the seed is cut too 
small. I usually cut a potato in four 
pieces, cutting from the sprout end 
to the stem. 

“IT had an experience last year which 
was unusual. Some weeks after plant- 
ing we had a very heavy rainfall, mak- 
ing it impossible for me to walk on 
the land for several days. Shortly 
after the rains the thought came to 
me that if the grounds were stirred 
up it might hasten the drying out of 
the surface. I therefore determined 
to dry this experiment and used a 
plank scraper covering two rows at a 
time, wallowing through one-half of 
the field which Was shoe-top deep in 
mud and slush. The balance of the 
field was not disturbed. Later on in 
looking over the results I found that 
I had a good even growth of vires on 
the scraped section. 


Fair Tickets Tax Free—Announce- 

ment was made at Washington last 
week that admissions to county or 
state fairs are not taxable under war 
revenue act. Inside attractions for 
which special charges are made are 
not subject to tax if of educational 
nature, and providing proceeds go to 
a fair association not organized for 
»profit. This has been the general un- 
derstanding since the measure became 
federal law and the declaration now 
clears up any uncertainty. 
To facilitate shipments of farm 
products by parcel post, butter, eggs, 
dressed fowls, vegetables and fruits 
may now be sent packed in -crates, 
boxes or baskets which will properly 
protect the contents. 





ECLIPSE Wood Windmills will do your 

jumping and save you a lot of money 
each year. They have been sold for 50 
years and we know of farmers who have 


ECLIPSE MILLS 
—over 36 years old 


still pumping ftoday—with no repair bills, 
That means reliable water supply ior 38 yeara 
at about $1.65 a year, figured on actual yearly 
service—not first cost. ‘i 

The ECLIPSE is a time tried mill. Its solid 
construction makes this pumping record pos- 
sible, Automatically turns in and out of wind 
a, storm-proof. Direct stroke, no 
gears—but little friction—noiseless—needs only 
Occasional nn. 

Talk overthe ECLIPSE Mill and Tower with 
Pad dealer and you'll buy an ECLIPSE—like 

ousands of other farmers. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Manufacturers _ 








We Are Offering this Shoe Illustrated Here for a Short Time Only 


It is the Best and Strongest Made Shoe 
Ever Offered for this Low Price >, | 


If for any reason you are dissatisfied with 
this shoe we agree to refund your money. 
Take advantage of this exceptionally 
good offer. 


Price 83-59 Delivered 


A shoe for work around the farm. Will 

stand the acids of the nyard and 
ive unequalled wear and satis- 
action. Made on the famous 

Munson last, comfortable. 

It is an ideal work shoe. 

Good strong soles. Black 

or Tan 


UNIVERSAL 
SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. 7 


15-21 Park Row 
New York City 


Sizes : 6 to 11 
Extra Wide 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 














Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 


Answer the farmer's big questions: 

How can I grow more crops with 

least expense? How can I cultivate 

more acres and have cleaner fields? 

IRON AGE 8idine 

Cultivator 

will help you dothis. Has pivot wheels and gangs 

with parallel motion Adjustable to any width 

of row. Every tooth canbe raised, lowered or turned 
to right or left, sever 
adjusts balance of frame 
to weight of driver. 
Light, strong and com- 
pact—the latest and best 
of riding cultivators. We 
make 8 complete line of 
potatomachinery,garden 
tools, etc. Write us to- 
day for free booklet. 


Bateman M’f’gCo.,Box 32D,Grenloch,N.J, 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popular in its first three years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
emall cost, the gearing of the earlier 

Aermotors, making them self-gil- 

ing. Its enclosed motor 

keeps in the oil and 





System constantly 

floods every bearing with oil pre- 

venting wear and enabling the 

mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 

The oil supply is renewed once a year. / 

Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load 
je make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 

Water Supply Goode and Steel Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2560 Twelfth St, Chicago 





Kero-0il Engines 


Twice the Power at t‘alf the Cost 
Sizes 2 to 30 H-P.--Select Your Own 
T, rene.-Direct-from-Pactory, prices. e- 
iste Factory Shipment. rite for big new 
**How to pe © Engines’’ FREE--by 

paid. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1802 Oakiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
802Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Write Your 








150 

Styles 

Write for Greatest money sav- 

ing fence bargain book ever printed. Brown 

fence is made of Heavy DOUBLE GALVAN- 

IZED Wire. Resists rust longest. Also 
Gatesand Barb Wire. Low Factory Prices. Freight 
Pre Write for free fence book and sample to test. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 

Dept. 51 . . Cleveland, Ohie 


BINDER TWINE wiicronces, Farmer 


agenta wanted. THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohio. 
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come 
the 1 
fect that no one 
seems to quite 
tand. We 
have had an oc- 
casional reactor 
during these 
years that post- 
mortem failed 
ind th sl st trace of tuber- 
lesions in. During these six years 
not a cow or young female has 
brought into the herd. Four bull 
for service have been purchased 
to test. We have done noth- 
ing to bring the disease to the farm 
and we do not expect to buy cows in 
the future, I should cons danger 
very remote in purch: young 
calves, but why buy them 

We draw blanks as most 
farmers do who their stock, and 
so you do when buying unless you pay 
two values, going into n 
care and investigation 
only cows from three to six ye 
The yield per will be less when 
young milkers tantly ccming 
into the herd than when the dairy is 
replenished by the purchase of ma- 
ture cows just before freshening. The 
present high beef prices are stimu- 
lating to calf raising because the beef 
sold will raise the calves to cowhood. 
I find in conversation with cow own- 
ers that much of the former mystery 
in regard to the disease is uppermost 
in their minds and that causes are not 
understood. Cows are supposed to 
catch the disease by high feeding or 
by low feeding, by standing in the 
barn all the time, or by standing out 
of doors too much, and a lot of rea- 
sons far removed from the truth. 

The simple truth of the matter is 
that cows will not have tuberculosis 
without taking the germ into their 
systems, whether the care is good or 
bad. The germs may develop faster 
in a poorly fed animal, and then again 
they may not. On general principles 
cows should be well fed, but I am 
familiar with a herd from which 21 
have recently taken that receive 
most ideal feed and ca The health 
of our herds will ha on as you 
and ITabandon a lot of fussy ill-related 
reasons that no practical or 
scientific standing court and get 
down to a very few sensible scien- 
tific principles. Reduce the toa 
point where the equipment will ac- 
commodate calves, yearlings and two- 
year-olds enough to replenish the herd, 
then begin a systematic tuberculin 
testing of every animal over four 
months old, There is no other way to 
do it. 

While physical examination may re- 
move some of the spreaders the cold, 
hard, practical working facts that 
no reliable veterinarian will venture a 
that he can pick them all. 
it comes to the average 90% of 
picking out diseased animals 
enough in it to make 
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confined 

means, 
that co here and 
likely to end bad. 
ilin alone, as perfect as it is, 
cannot do the cleaning single handed; 
it is not a running mate for a trans- 
portation company, and never will be 
until we have aceredited herds that 
have, like our own, passed through sev- 
eral years of no reaction from which 
buyers can draw with perfect safety. 

The state department is now work- 


are 
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Me 


ind there is hope that 
influence of powerfully positioned 
men, who in the past fought every 
and all efforts to put New York state 
in an enviable repute, will either be 
dormant from now on, or right about 
and help to make our dairy 
herds what they should be—the clean- 
est and safest in the land. 

I cannot report the same long con- 
tinued immunity from abortion, but 
we are fast gaining ground, and I am 
sure we shall in a near day be immune 
against abortion in this same herd, Our 
ulosis cleaning up has not been 
however by the “get-rich-quick 
method,” nor with the use of so-called 
nostrums any more than a plugged 
sewer is cleared by quinine and whis- 
key. The sewer is cleaned by taking 
out the impediments stopping the 
small holes, chiseling out the rough 
places and then flushing with clean 
water. 

Mosquitoes and yellow fever did not 
by any hocus pocus, they went 


ing on the plan: 


the 
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quit 
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away because men cleaned up. It took 
time to do it, but it was worth while. 
The first thing to do, however, is to 
clean up the owner. He must be right 
in thought, have a definite plan and 
purpose and then stick to his grit. 
With some, the winning will come 
soon; with others, delay and apparent 
misfortune will get in the way, but in 
the end victory. Every dairyman do- 
ing his bit and what a gain! 

The war has taught us as we never 
knew before what the aggregate will 
be when every woman knits, when 
every 
all when everyone does what he can do, 
within his own narrow limitations, to 
create sentiment against.a soulless 
materialistic devilish enemy that has 
taught for 10 generations that might 
makes right. That same experience 
is applicable to dairy herds, fields and 
orchards.—[H. E. Cook. 


With a Tractor you can turn two.or 
three furrows where before you turned 
only one; you can move the plows 
across the field twice as fast; you can 
plow earlier in the season and deeper; 
prepare a seed bed as soft and porous 
and so early in the season that the 
early rains will be absorbed instead of 
running away, thus storing the mois- 
ture for faster, thriftier growth in 
your crops, and as a safeguard against 
drouths and resulting crop failures. 
This way you can grow two or three 
bushels where before you only grew 
one. 
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Kerosene or Alcohol Cuts Carbon 
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there any way 
of carbon in 
New York, 

good practice to 
tablespoonfuls of 
each cylinder of your motor about 
once a week if you use the machine 
to any extent. The kerosene should 
be put in while the motor is hot, It 
will do a great deal toward cutting the 
carbon and towurd eliminating carbon 
troubles. Denatured alcohol is alsuv 
very good and should be used in the 
sume way kerosene. 


put two or 
kerosene in 


as is advised for 


Use of Gaskets 


Ile As NEW YORK 


rARANTOUS, 

The average automobile owner 
should make periodic inspections of 
such joints as that made by the car- 
buretor and manifold, the cylinder 
and castings, ete. It also is a good 
thing to know the type of gasket to 
use for various places. 

In a general way oil-retaining joints 
should be fitted with paper gaskets. 
They are used between the two halves 
of the rear axle, btween the crank- 
case cover and the case itself, between 
the timing gear housing cover and its 
case. The paper should be a fairly 
stiff wrapping paper. To make these 
gaskets the paper should be spread 
over the part after the latter has been 
lightly spread with cup grease. The 
grease holds the paper in place. Then 
by lightly tapping the metal with a 
hammer the gasket is cut out. Or a 
very sharp knife can be used to trace 
around the metal. The holes for bolts 
should be cut with a sharp knife. I 
the paper is shellaced afterward it will 
help materially. 

For joints, use asbestos covered with 
grahpite, except where there is high 
heat. For the joint between the car- 
buretor and manifold use the asbestos 
mentioned which may be bought by 
the square foot. For the exhaust 
manifold use copper covered asbestos, 
For the cylinder head asbestos may 
be used or a special compressed paper | 
or copper covered asbestos. 
Water joints require asbestos and they 
should be shellaced. In using shellac 
for gaskets do not use too much of 
the liquid because the excess may 
squeeze into a compartment and do 
damage. 

When once a gasket is cut it should 
not be used again for the slight de- 
pression made by the cut may cause a 


gasket 





leak. It may appear to the eye that 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 

» department about farm tractors, gas 

A engines, all farm machinery, farm 

”” buildings and plans, drainage, reads 

and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 

label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


the gasket will do its work, but even 
the slightest low spot will allow of 
gas or liquid escaping. Before apply- 
ing a gasket make sure that the sur- 
faces against which it will rest are 
perfectly clean so the gasket will seat 
well. 


Storage Battery 

a second-hand electric 
light plant. removed the plates from the 
battery and emptied the acid so that 
they could be moved. Not having a 
place to set the plant at the present 
time do you think the battery will be 
injured by the way we have handled it? 
[Oscar R. Thompson, Massachuetts, 

The only safe way of laying up a 
battery for any considerable time is 
to partially discharge the battery, 
draw off the electrolite and put in 
pure water. Then short circuit the 
battery until the voltage drops to 
about 0.5 per volt per cell. The plates 
should then be rinsed in _ several 
changes of water, after which the final 
washing should be drawn off and the 
plates allowed to dry. By following 
this practice there will be no danger 
of the plates buckling or warping. 

I am afraid that your battery has 
been injured and I would suggest 
that you put it together just as soon 
as you possibily can and recharge it. 


Handling 


We purchased 


To Inquiries—Please always strict- 
ly observe the instructions at the 
heading of this department. When 
you ask for information on farm en- 
gineering problems, paste or pin to 
the top of your letter the address 
label from your paper. It is your 
voucher that you are entitled to this 
service free of charge, provided you 
inclose a 3-cent stamp for reply by 
mail. Always ask for information 
some time in advance of the date you 
desire it, because so many questions 
are being received yours will have to 
take its turn. 


Don’t make a premature peace with 
the potato bugs. 


person buys a bond, and above | 





KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No, 
plc th 
parasites: prevents disease eak ky | 


Write for free book] 
Livestock and Poultry. ets on the Care a| 


a 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & C0, 


DETROIT, MICH, 
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Get this Book-Its Fre 


It shows the way to make 

more money on your cows, B— 

Written by authorities on Sai 
dairy feeding, Tells HB} <’ “ves 


\) 
why the famous ‘Sites +) 
R. Ce a 

SILOS a 


are used by the U.S 
Govt. and thousands} 
of successful dairy.|? 
men. Write today! 
and get this valu- 
able book. 


Harder Mfg. Co., 
SAVE MONEY 


SILOS by buying NOW 


Lumber is bard to get anid price is clim 
higher. Liberal cath and. atatly Shipment Dh 
wats. © UO chane 
late Gattves s this rene : | 
Globe Silo is your Best i 
this year Adjustable doce 
frame with ladder peombined 
Five- foot Ease sion Roof make 
wit 
Window Free. lean cayman, 


Buy Now—Ship Now—p 
Save Now—Write Now. 2m 
GLOBE siLo 
6-16 Willow St., Slane WY, 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE 
NEW CATALOG DESCR 
QUARANTEED MONE 


INTERNATIONAL | 


strongest y= est to put up and easiest: 
onthe market. Adjustable auto: 
continuous poet joor — 


manent ladder are some 
WNTERNATIONAL sito co., ati fi cod Bide. “commu & 








Who Fills Your Silo? }) 


There’s just one way of be ing eeroeten | 
Silo of clean cut ensilage 
with feline own equipment. ry sors ae 


of 875. 00 %« 
a to 


Fae i ie CO. 
111 Main Street, Shortsville, 4. ¥, 
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Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


> 
Fleming’s Actinoform 
Sold for $2.50 a bottle under a petites 
warantee since 1896— your money re 
funded ~ it IF a rite today for 
=-POCKET VETERINARY — 


A book book ry iv oan pages and 67 illustrations. It is PRES. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists,221 Union Stock Yards, Comme 








Have You Horses? 


Do you own, drive or ride a horse? 

Better make sure Capewell nails are 
used in shoeing. To 
depend upon the job 
done right if the? 
smith uses Ca 
The world’s best nal 
a fair price—not 4 
est regardless of 














i Start Rais 
$$$ in Pigeons! $9 aos ‘tor 
Market or Breeding Purposes. Make 
big profits with our Jumbo 
po a you. ae. | free, 

ted, instructive beo 
PROVIDENCE SQUAB CO., Dept. C., Provides 
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Low Speed 
Light Running 


ROSS 


THE E.W. ROSS CO., Box 


eeiers one Bape eevee ot 


ly now, Cost you 
an SS 


SILO FILLERS "== 


Whatever your requirements are we haves size to suit, 4% 


We can show you The Ross will 
with Less Power and Less S 
produce o Lage Capacity. Our 
plans make this possible. 


No Limit to our Guarantee because there 


Limit to the ability of The Ross. Write you! 
—— if you please. 
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toe Silo Filling Time. e 
152, Springfield, Ohio. 68 Years 
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Bigger Profits Than 10 Years Ago 


aring costs and profits in poul- 
Com 907 and 1917, Prof J. F. Lantz 
OT New York shows that there is more 
of } ey in raising hens at present than 
oe ago. In 1907 good poultry 
ae cost approximately $1.75 per 
100 pounds to be compared with $3.50 
this last year. In other words, ths 
cost of feeding is 100% greater. As 
hens eat about pounds of grain 
feed per year, 70 pounds of which is 
mash and 20 pounds mixed or whole 
grains, the cost of grain to Keep a hen 
g year in 1907 was $1.5714 against 
$3.15 in 1917, 














or $1.571%4 over 10 years 





ecomparing receipts from hens in 
pennsylvania, where Prof Lantz gath- 
ered his figures, fresh eggs sold at 17 
to 40 cents per dozen, an average of 
cents per dozen 10 years ago. 
Hens sold, live weight, at 6 cents per 
pound. Thus the receipts from a hen 
which weighed four pounds and pro- 
duced 12 dozen eggs a year would be 
$2.64, less the cost of feed, or a profit 












ur Best over the cost of feed of $1.0614. 

: In 1917 Pennsylvania fresh eggs 

Root mabe sold at 25 to 65 cents per dozen, an 
— average of 45 cents, and the hens sold 

Noe Me at 20 cents per pound, live weight. 
co, Computing as above, $6.20 is the value 


of eggs and sale of the hen, live weight. 
less $3.15 the cost of feeding, or a bal- 
ance of $3.05 in favor of the business. 
Continuing the figures further this 
means $1.981%4 greater profit from a 
hen in 1917 than in 1907. 

Of course there must be no boarder 
hens or poor producers in the flocks 
this year if similar gain is to be made. 
The tendency in present feeding sys- 
tems, according to Prof Lantz, is to 
feed too much grain. He suggests a 
cutting down in this item to a ration of 
two pounds of grain to each 100 hens 
per day. This would stimulate greater 
consumption of a well-balanced lay- 
ing mash which is more economical 
and a greater stimulus to egg produc- 
tion. 





Success With Early Corn 
J, R. YEICH, PENNSYLVANIA 
As the seed corn shortage this year 

has affected so many sections of the 
country, farmers should use all means 
of producing early maturing corn. In 
my section of Berks county, Pa, I find 
the following the best procedure for 
the farm [ till. This soil is a light, 
sandy loam, classified in the soil sur- 
vey as slit loam. 












It is not really worth while ta 
bother with corn. that germinates 
poorly, as that will necessitate later 











































Continued Effort Brings [ts Keward 


} 
ine which will probably produce 
oe dependent, of course, 
after” m Season. I consider “planting 
Rieke a .waste of time if the corn is 
ty thick. 
mony fertilizer in the rows, al- 
The poten ‘ny farmers do not advise it. 
erted wi nth of the fertilizer is ex- 
~~. ee is put. A proof that it 
sowed th Spread is the fact that oats 
ieee. 9 le following year will thrive 
“rin the rows where the corn has 
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to 300 pounds, of a grade containing 
3% ammonia and 10% phosphoric acid, 
even if the ground has been well 
manured. 

Most farmers plant corn too thick. 
I get the best results by planting sin- 
gle grains 16 to 18 inches apart in 
rows at least 3% inches apart, and cul- 
tivate at least three _or four times. I 
believe in planting séveral varieties in 
order to have a succession in har- 
vesting. 


Federal Milk Commission 


As announced last week in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, the federal milk 
commission for the New York terri- 
tory took no action in regard to milk 


prices, claiming its efforts futile, as 
one of the big distributing com- 


panies had refused to abide by the 
May prices, and because of tempor- 


has been much concerned. As a re- 
sult, Judge Lamb of that department 
asked the several interests to meet 
with him in New York last week 
with a view of adjusting difficulties. 
At this conference were representa- 
tives of producers from New York, 
Chicago and New England territo- 
ries, representatives of the dairymen’s 
league, the federal milk commission 
for the middle states and representa- 
tives of eastern condensaries and dis- 
tributers. 

The food administration has come 
to realize that local milk boards are 
unable to handle these milk problems 
as separate units. It is proposed, 
therefore, that there be a national 
milk commission composed of the 
local milk boards, that this feder- 
ated body serve in the future as the 
local bodies have in the past, and 
that a system of differentials be pro- 
vided to meet the differences in cost 
within the several territories. 

All along the Dairymen’s league 
and other producing associations have 
been favorable to submission of their 


problems providing other interests 
also abide by such decisions. Pro- 


ducers object to having only part of 
distributers accept the program, the 
other part acting along their own 
lines to suit their own convenience. 
Certain eastern condensaries have 
testified that since the government 
fixes the price for condensed milk, 
that it is impossible for them to pay 
the eastern prices for milk, producing 
a condensed product to conform with. 
‘in the prices paid by the government. 
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proper differeniizls to give justice to 
all parties concernec. It is just as 
important that the government dves 
not depress prices for manufactured 
products as it is, that distributers and 
retailers give both consumer and 
producer a square deal. 

Milk products should be a feature 
in any war program because milk 
and its products are necessary, hence 
milk all along the line should receive 
fair prices; and fair profits should 
be paid to all concerned in its produc- 
tion and handling. While no definite 
action was taken at this conference, 
it is not an unlikely outcome that a 
national milk commission will result, 
consisting of the local milk commis- 
Sions as the several units comprising 
a dairy board. In the meantime the 
price for loose milk in retail stores 
to consumers will be { cents a quart 
and the prices for the bottle products 
the same as heretofore prevailing. 


Self-Feeders for Chicks—We use 
the self-feeders for our chickens and 
consider that they save work and 
prevent overfeeding. When feed is 
always before them they eat what 
they need at all times, and do not 
gorge themselves.—[ Maplewood Farm, 
tush County. 





Care of Screens—No need of your 
screen doors or windows rusting if 
you will paint them as soon as pur- 
chased with good paint and oil. Paint 











ary action taken a month ago in 
agreement for June prices to pro- 
ducers. This left milk on a $1.80 per 


100 basis for June, with the commis- 
sion itself taking no action. 
there was 
between producing, 
condensing and consum- 


time being, therefore, 
meeting point 
distributing, 
ing interests. 

The food 


administration naturally 


On the other hand, 


the country, condensaries 
For the 
no 
It is possible 
commission conversant 
the details of the 
standard could be 


these eastern 
condensaries contend that because of 
the lower prices in other sections of 
ean sell 
their product at a profit because of a 
lower price which they pay for milk. 
that with a _ national 
with 
milk situation, a 
worked out 


them again in one or two years, or as 
often as rust appears. Use a good 
brush and paint up, down and side- 
Ways on both sides of the screens. 
Black or green paint can be seen 
through better thafl other colors. The 
screens will last 15 to 25 years if 
properly cared for.—[N. L. Cogswell, 
Cortland County, N Y. 
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“It has been stated by good authorities that 
the average milk yield of cows in the United § 
d be increased 80% by proper feed- 
E. Horton, in Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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*% A herd of “20 scrub cows,” below 
the average yield of cows in the state, 
when taken to Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion, increased their milk and butter 
yield to double that of the average in 
the state, through better care and proper 
feeding. A like result, obtained with 
“scrub cows’ in Minnesota Experiment 


y Get 25% More Milk This Summer | 
By Feeding SUCRENE to Cows on Pasture | 


Station, is attributed to three causes: \\ 
feeding a balanced ration strong in | 
protein, kind treatment, extra feed in |! 
summer, to carry the cows through the 
drought with a full milk flow. 

The experience of many feeders with i 
Sucrene Dairy Feed justifies us in say- | 
ing that you {| 














If you should feed your cows only hay and 
silage in winter you would not expect to get a 
large milk flow. Yet grass in summer does 
little more, aside from its stimulating effect, than 
take the place of hay and silage in winter—ex- 
cept thatit carriesonlyaboutcne-fourthas much 
nutritive quality in proportion to bulk, as hay. 


Sucrene Dairy Feed backs up the stimula. 
ting effect of grass with the necessary milk 
making and body maintaining nutrients. It 
has been demonstrated that cows giving 12 
quarts per day on grass alone go to 15 quarts 
per day in two weeks’ feeding of Sucrene ( 


and maintain a heavy increase the entire year. 


































feeding of cows and other animals. 
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*a. Tusually apply to the acre 200 


i Dept. 30, Peoria, Illinois 


All cows crave, enjoy and thrive on Sucrene Dairy Feed, because of its great variety of 
wholesome ingredients, extreme palatability, and easy digestibility. It is composed of molasses, 
cottonseed meal, corn gluten feed, ground and bolted grain screenings, clipped oat by-product,corn 
distillers’ dried grains and solubles, palm kernel meal and small percentages of calcium car- ff 
bonate and salt. Guaranteed analysis: 163% protein, 33% fat, 46% carbohydrates, 14% fibre. H 

Sucrene Dairy Feed does not sour in hot weather. ‘| 

Remains sweet and mealy all summer. 

Give Sucrene a trial, Order a ton from your dealer. You'll find it the most 
profitable feed investment you ever made. If your dealer does not handle Sucrene, 
write us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 
The coupon or a post card brings you valuable illustrated literature on care and 
eck the feeds in which you are interested. 


ILLING COMPANY 


| 
} 
| 





AMERICAN MILLING CO., Dept. 30, Peoria, fl. 
Please send me illustrated literature @ 
on feeds checked below: 
Sucrene Dairy Feed 
Sucrene Calf Meal 
Sucrene Hog Meal |) 
Sucrene Poultry Mash j 

Amco Fat Maker for steers 
} 
" 


Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) } 
My Dealer's Name...............0..0. 0000000 ; 
___ SSR fe ree 
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Federating Agriculture 








Vv « the u er t repre t ive 
of the griculturs F zations, de- 
sire to aflirm our belief in the desir- 

ility and possibility of a closer un- 
ion of the farmers’ association f the 
state to the end that agriculture as a 
unit may speak when occasion de- 
mands. In the development of such 


we believe that the follow 
principles should be 

1. That no new or 
essary, but that a union 
fected between those now existing, 
whose right to represent and speak 
for farmers has been established and 
recognized through their plan of or- 
ranization and long years of service. 

~. That such union should be ef- 
fected through the properly consti- 
tuted committees of the state organi- 
zations rather than through the local 
units, 

3. We declare it our belief that an 
affiliation of the ganizations is 
ind desirable; that such affilia- 
should be that of the parent 
tions and to be first approved 
voice the conviction 
and disorganiza- 
tion can result efforts to affiliate 
local branches of different a 
tions. No agency has yet been estab- 
] with authority to effect such 
tion ,and we disavow attempt 
of any individuals a: act 
and deny their right to speak for us 
[s. J. Lowell, master New York state 
grange: Ira Sharp, chairman execu- 
tive committee, and W. N. 
retary. R. D. Cooper, 
men league. Fr. H. 
president, Albert Manning, 
Herbert J. Kershaw, member execu- 
tive committee, and Leigh J. Kirkland 
member committee, S. L. 
Striving sident New York state 
bureaus, D. V. Farley, 
first vice-president, and W, H. Depew, 
second vice-president. Cc, Fred Bos- 
hart, president New York state agri- 
cultural society. A. L. Brox 


ident state dairymen’s sociation. 
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Tow nship Se hool Law 


MRS DANA BURCHARD, TIOGA CO, N ¥ 

We people of Tioga county, that is, 
most of us, are happy to know that 
that obnoxious law was repealed, and 
the people, the community neighbor- 
hood, again have the right to manage 
their own school affairs American 
Agriculturist surely was kind to the 
ruralists in aiding by printing criti- 
cisms both “pro and con,” thus giv- 
ing us the “other fellow’s views” 
which we well know were no where 
near as good as ours. 

But when they talk about the rural 
school retrograding, let me tell you, 
that teachers in the village and high 
schools declare it a fact that pupils 
who come there from the country are 

rther advanced, and better under- 
tand their studies than those of the 
ame ages in the towns. The reason 
is obviously plain. Our pupils do not 
have the attractions to distract their 
attentions from their studies as the 
village children have, and they are all 
the better off for it. Notices are up 
now for the election of school officers 
in every district in this county and 
we suppose in all the state, and we 
hope to be let alone and unmolested 
to run our own schools and our own 


children, 


Among Up-State Farms 
M. u. F. 


Cortland county sheep. breede 





have organized an association with a 
charter membership of 2). The yearly 
fees are $1 each. At the last meeting 
f the association the stray dog nui- 
sance was thoroughly discussed, with 
the decision that owners must be 
forced to restrain them, and all 
strays put out of the way This 
county lost over $1500 worth of sheep 
by dogs the past vear. For this year 
the association will pool its 1 sales 
with the Tompkins county associa- 
tion. rhe new officers are: Dr J. C 
Stevens of Cortland, pres; I & 
Greenwood of McGraw, sec-treas: W 
J. Bean of Cortland and W. D. Briggs 


of Homer directors. The Auburn par- 
ent-teachers association is to ask for 
a milk station for bat clinic 
according to a resolution passed at a 
recent meeting. The matter of com- 
munity kitchen is also ro be arranged. 

kaneateles is to have a community 
kitchen equipped with a modern can- 


ner, to care for the surplus products 
of the fruit and vegetable gardens of 
the town. During the producing sea- 
son two collections will be made daily, 


with the housewives as workers, un- 
der a leader and a secretary. A card 
credit system of donations for can- 
ning will be kept, and members will 
be given a chance to select their own 


products before the surplus is sold. 
After expenses are paid the profits of 
the two enterprises, gardening and 
canning, will be given to the Red 
Cross. 


through 
Julius E, 
farm bureau 
‘andidate’ for 
The Onondaga 


county farmers 
the grange have urged 
‘ogers, president of the 

association to act as 
member of congress. 


Broome 


County Guernsey breeders’ associa- 
tion held an exhibit of standard 
breeds of cattle, horses, sheep and 


swine at its annual outing at Camillus 


on June 12. 
Co—Clover is 
growth. Wheat 
many pieces have been 
spring grain. Oats and barley have 
come up good, and growing fine. Not 
very many potatoes planted. Farmers 
will not put in many beans only for 
contract. Greening trees bloomed 
very full and have been well sprayed, 
Baldwins light bloom, Bartlett pears 
are light. Cherries-are good. Currants 
and strawberries full. Gooseberries 
very light. 

Dairy Exposition—Appreciating the 


making a 
looks bad, 
sown to 


Ontario 
very rank 


splendid success of the recent milk 
exposition, plans are under way to 
hold the show again next year. The 
week of Mar 10, ’19 has been chosen 
as the time and Grand Central 
yalace, New York city, the place. The 
vbject is to educate people in the 
food value of milk and to bring about 


anding of 
dairymen. 


various 
It is be- 


underst 
the 


a better 
situations for 


lieved that with plenty of time ahead 
to plan the next exposition, it will far 
eclipse the one t closed. 





NEW JERSEY 





Cumberland Co—AIl crops are fine. 
A large acreage of tomatoes for 
; out, price $30 p ton. 

p bu, corn 8&2, potatoes 
ne nc p doz, milk 6c p qt, 
hay S28 p ton, chickens 25 to 27e p 
lb. 

Monmouth Co—Much corn’ was 


planted over on account of poor seed. 


No sales of stock except. spring 
pigs which bring $10 apiece. Straw- 
berries are plentiful at 10 and 1l5c p 
qt. 





OHIO 

Jackson Co—Grass and 
doing well. Live 
few for sale. 

Medina Co—Wheat 
by recent rains, Meadows 
fields very promising. Corn 
good where good seed was used. Ap- 
ples bloomed very full. No cherries. 
Strawberries a good outlook. Corn 
about all planted. 

Ashtabula Co—AIl crops are look- 
ing good. Eggs 34c p doz. Some road 
work being done. All kinds of live 
stock are bringing good prices. Lit- 
tle pigs 86 to $7 apiece. Cows are 
doing well on pasture. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Larger Wheat Crop—The wheat 


wheat are 
stock doing fine, but 


much improved 
and oat 
coming 





crop in Berks county this year will 
be larger than that of last year and 


will merit being described as bumper, 
well-informed farmers report. How- 
ever, there are fields which do not 
show up as well as in former years. 
The Hessian fly no longer seems a 


menace. As to the fruit crop in the 
county it will be very large, with the 
exception of early varieties of 


peaches, Timothy and clover fields 
give promise of the best yields in 
many years. 

Pennsylvanians Are Pleased—The 


E. T. Stotesbury and 
Charles J. Webb of Philadelphia, as 
members of the Interstate live stock 
ass'n is very acceptable to Pennsyl- 
vanians. The ass’n formed recently to 
create a food supply of meat and thus 
i\void a possible scarcity in Pa and 
N Y, so greatly to be feared. The of- 
ficers are: Pres, F. S. Welsh; sec, A. 
C. Bigelow; treas, George W. Perkins. 

Northumberland Co—Wheat is of 
good length and coming out in heads. 
Many farmers had to replant their 
corn, the blame is placed on the 
seeds. Oats are growing and have a 
good color. Our supervisors have the 
stone crusher in operation and are 
macadamizing the roads. Many are 
repairing and rebuilding out-build- 
ings. A few sales of real estate have 
taken place. There seems to be a 
good demand for heavy horses for 
to $250 each. 


MARYLAND 


are 


election of 


Ss: 





There 
h ivy pas 
wheat 
July 4, 


some ex- 
tures. It is not 
will be ready 
due to late sow- 
planted corn is coming 
acreage of sugar corn 
being raised for the 


Harford Co 
eellent clover 
expected that 
much before 
ing. Early 
good. A large 
and tomat 
canneries, 

Anne Arundel 





oes 18 


Co—Canners are 
holding back in their prices, and no 
contracts as yet have been signed, 
some canners are offering to contract 


American Agriculturist, June 5 


holding back for 50c. Corn planting 
finished and coming up nicely, wheat 
heading out, and prospects are poor, 


about one half yield. 

Dorchester Co—Corn and wheat 
prospects good. Fruit outlook rather 
poor. Labor shortage not so bad, but 


everybody works. Corn $10 p bbl. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Pleasants Co—Wheat and oats are 
looking fine. Pastures is good. A large 
acreage will be put in beans this 
year. Some farmers are going to try 
a tobacco crop. 


tlaleigh Co—Wheat and grass look 
fine. Farmers are not raising any 


young chickens and turkeys owing to 
feed being scarce and high. Butter 
3O0c p lb, eggs 3Uc p doz, meal $2.65 
p bu. Sweet potato plants are much 
in demand and are 3Uc p 100 Ibs. 








YOUR iad MARKET PLACE 





Where our readers can find a quick marke? for 

anything and everything that any farmer or other 

= may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
lor securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At & cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tiser of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


a 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





LOWER. 





CABBAGE, CAULIF tomato and celery 
ants. Shipped anywhere Roots in damp moss, 
2,000,000 cabbage plants—aAll ad Early, Succession, 





Copenhagen Market, Surehead, Flat Dutch, $1.25 per 
1000; 5000, $6. Re-rooted plants (mass of fine new 
roots grown on them), $1.80 per 1000; 500, $1. 


Danish Ballhead ‘‘No 5” (record of 26 tons per acre), 





$1.50 per 1000. Re-rooted, $2 per 1000; 500, $1.2 
Parcel post or express. Henderson’s Snowball cauli- 
flower. We make a great specialty of Snowball cauli- 








flower plants. We sow seed about every five days to 
have a stock of plants constantly on hand. $3 per 
1000; 500, $1.75. ois, rooted, $4 per:1000; 500, $2.25; 
300, $1.50; 200, 20. Parcel post. Tomato plants 
(field grown) Loeoe Matchless, Stone, $1.80 per 
1000; 5000, $8; 500, $1.10. Potted tomato and egg 
plants (shipped in square paper pets), $2 per 100; 
50, $1.25 Celery plants (ready. July 1)—White 
Plume, Winter Queen, Golden Heart; Giant Pascal, 
$1.50 per 1000. Re rooted plants, $2 per 1000; 500, 
$1.25. Send for plant = F. W. hoc HELLE & 
SONS, Chester, N J. 20 years yegetable plants 


exclusively.) 





2,000,000 CABBAGE 
Head Early, Succession, 
Summer, Enkhuizen Glory, 
Dutch and Surehead, $50 per 50,000, 


PLANTS (field grown)—All 
Early Jersey Wakeficld, Early 
Copenhagen Market, Flat 
$22 per 20,000, 


$12 per 10,000, $1.50 per 1000, (Extra fine twice re- 
rooted), $1.7 kg per 1000. Danish Ballhead, ‘‘Special 
No 5 Strain,” $1.50 _ber 1000. (Twice re-rooted) 


Danish Ballhe ad, $1.75 per 1000; 500, $1. 300,000 
cauliflower plants—Henderson’s Snowball, $2.75 per 
1000. (Twice re-rooted), $4 per 1000. 200,000 
tomato plants (field grown)—-Matchless, Stone and 
Success, $1.80 per 1000; §000, $8. 200.000 trans- 
planted tomatoes—Bonny Best, $4.50 per 1000. 50,00 
transplanted peppers—Ruby Giant, $4.5( per 1000. 
15,000 transplanted egg plants, $8 per 1000. Potted 
egg plants, $2 per 100, $18 per 1000. Notice: Ali 
plants are fine, stocky plants, well packed, and 
promptly shipped. They can be sent either by parcel 
post or express, Send for free list of all ——— 
plants and list of satisfied customers. PAUL F. 
ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J. 


PLANTS POSTPAID—Asters, 





cauliflower, sweet 


Potato, celery, tomatoes, four dozen, twenty-five cents; 
hundred, forty-five cents; thousand, three dollars, 
Cabbage, beets, lettuce, five dozen, twenty-five cents; 


hundred, thirty-five cents; thousand, $1.75. Peppers, 
egg plants, dozen, twenty cents; hundred, one dollar 
twenty_cents. Safe delivery guaranteed. GLICK’S 
PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa, 





3,000,000 FINE A oe GROWN cabbage a — six 


varieties, 500, $1 1000, 2. postpaid. press, 
$1.25 thousand; 10, 0, ts Tomato, collard and 
potato plants also. ‘ll ked; shipped anywhere 





Franklin, Va. 


summer and fall 

Will bear fruit next 

gooseberry, 
Catalog 
N Y. 


promptly, INEWATER PLANT co, 
STRAWBERRY 
Dianting, pot-grown and runner. 
summer, Also raspberry, blackberry, 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees for fall. 
free HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 





PLANTS for 





tomato, pepper, beet, 
egg, lettuce, onion, 
parsley plants, 
HARRY L. 


CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, 
brussels sprouts, celery, asparagus, 
rhubarb, horseradish, sweet potato, 
Mail or express prepaid. Catalog free. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 





pink, 
violet. 
post - 

ARD 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Colors, white, 
rose, Indian red. bronze, yellow, crimson, 
Strong plants, will bloom this fall, 15 for $1, 
paid, with chrysanthemum booklet, EDW 
WALLIS, Berlin, N J 


FOR SALE—Field grown 
sale or retail quantities, Bonny Best, Greater Balti- 
more varieties, at very lowest prices. WILKIN 
BROS, Medford, Burlington County, N J. 


CABBAGE. CAULIFLOWER, BEETS, lettuce, pep- 
per, egg, tomato, celery plants, ready for field. Send 
for price list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 





tomato plants in whole- 








fifty per bushel; soy 
Ad- 


COW PPRAS at three to three 
beans at $6.00 per bushel, direct from the farm. 
dress J. E. GOSLEB, Stockley, Del. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 75c hundred, postpaid. 
HARRY SQULRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


CHICKS—Barred Rocks. 
Booklet free. Reliable hatchery, 
ville, Pa, 


~ BO | MANY BLEMENTS 3 enter mto the smipping oF 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
— that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
bi . hor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We “shall continue to exercise the greatest care 
allowin: 











Safe delivery guaranteed. 
BOX 8, McAlister- 





» 1918 
LIVE E STOCK 


‘ 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE | 1EEP ¢, 
rd ram lambs, from three ty ¢. r 
G INAHUB, Long Mead 


month 


ns 
Baldwin, cid, 





FOR SALE—Eight weeks oe B 
gilts, subject to register. W. F. EN 
Avenue, Rochester, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Thirty registered d Sh 
roan Shorthorn bull. CHARLES \ii\ RE 
burg, O. " 


FOR SALE—Yearling Tunis bu 
Heavy shearers. BYRON R. D eWri 


SHORTHORNS—A grand } 1 




















calves, WILLIAM E. SUTTON, \\ . r tte 
DUROC JERSEY PIGS, $i) —— 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester ~ =O Ghes 
LARGE YORKSHIRE PIGS, 
NES, Troupsburg, N Y, S LONE 
—_ ee 
HIDES 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, hors 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog o:, ©, OF cat 


CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Roc! 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANC HIONS are 


request 
NY, 














the purchaser. They are shi ipped vagh Please 
the buyer’s etable. They are right. Sind for tn 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestviig” (Ut 
ROY SWING STANCHION—Pcane aS 
be secured in the stable by equip; oan 


this stanchion, oy ‘BROS Tat 


Barnet, Vt. 


Send for booklet. 





DOGS 


FOX TERRIER PUPPIES—Ge 


bred. Male $10 and female $5. \ coy and 
if not pleased. Have only five Order ant 
from this advertisement and don’ disappointed 


EDWIN SOUDER, Telford, Pa, 





WOMEN’S WA ae 


PATCHWORK—Send dime f sehold pack 
bright new calicoes, PATCHWORK COMPANY, 


Meriden, Ct. 





A Meeting Place for Employers 


and Empl 
cn farms or In hom a 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We 
able bodied, young men, most with 
experience, 


who wish to work on f 
@ good, steady, sober man, write f 
Ours is a philanthropic 
charge to employer or y 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIE TY. 17 
New York City. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Dairyman, 


references. 








single, 1 habits, good 
Good butter maker a 
“OWS 





1 feeder, 





to get good results 15 to 20 put eight 
in register merit last 18 mo take care 
of hogs. Wages $40 to $50 ani 1. Address 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, Sprinc! ( NY. 





{S WANTED— 
_ Short hours; 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC INSPECTO! 
125 @ month and expenses to sta 
travel; three months’ home study 

we arrange for position. 


No limit. 
FRONTIER PRE p SCHOOL, 





es _— Buffalo, 
WANTED LMMEDIATELY—Fart ) men, women, 
18 or over. Thousands government war jobs. $100 


month, Easy clerical work. Con 
ficient. Write for list positions « 
INSTITUTE, Dept R 40, Rochester, N 


ed vcation suf- 
, RANELIN 





_ WANTED—Man to work on dairy r rm on shares, 
we cepttal required, JAMES E. RUGE, New Pal, 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—Agents to look after 
American Agriculturist in your joc 


interests of 
ty, whole or pat 





time. Liberal commission and a permanent.. position, 
When writing, send names of two or three busines 
or professional men for referenc: didress Ageney 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMP any, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, N Y. 

AGENTS WANTED—Mason sol) 18 sprayers and 
auto-washers one Saturday. Pr $2.25 each. 
Square deal. Write RUSLER | OMI I ANY, Jobns- 
town, O. 





Where the readers of American Agriculturist may tuy, 


sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 


or other real estate 












EQUIPPED 100 ACRE FARM. with retail milk 
route, on main road, only 3% miles to town. Fertile 
cropping fields; brook-watered past are; estimated 
400 cords wood, 30,000 feet timber (one-balf mile @ 
saw mill); 150 maple trees, sugar house, pans; edt 
nine room house, good barn, sil e house, étt 
Owner, in other business, includes pair young horse 
eight good cows, three heifers, bul!, mower, plow 
harrows, cultivators, sprayer. t eer, wants 
pung, bottles, etc, all for $4200, part down. Deta 
page 3, Strout’s Catalog; your cory, free. tx 3 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nasw 


Street. New York, N Y. 
YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. 





ee iet lands L 





lands $11 to $30 an acre; 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in in 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on —— 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good mar a 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excelleat ¢ 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Speci ial | home ‘ 
ers’ fare certificates. Write for free b« t a 
CAMERON, General Superintendent | id —- 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, C6) 
Alberta. 























BR SALE—‘Maple Farm,” pleasentest ae 
home and dairy farm in central New + Yor 7 
acres rich soil; buildings cost $15.0; sachin; 
lights, power and trolley cars; = miliking B. gra 
running water; two silos; large su vx station. 
ne. One miie from corporation milk fae 

genuine money-maker. Owner © int Y 
$25,000. CLARENCE WILKINS, Homer, * * 

le, 
250 ACRE DAIRY and potato ‘hora abe | tet 


miles from station. Nearly new a 
with concrete floors and swing stanc! 
86x40; fourteen room house in fair < 
lies good. Price $6000; $2500 may. “Tel 

gage at four per cent. If interesic, 
M. M. SCOTT, Berkshire, N Y.- 


VIRGINIA, NORTH _ CAROLINA. i 
and Ohio farms at $15 & 
value. Best climate, markets, Kn 
tion. Good land and neighbors. \ ag 

BAUMB, Agricultural Agent, Norfolk 
Railway, 346 Arcade samt petine, Yo 


antics 
FOR SALE—116 acre darm, good land, Divi 
and buildings. Near two railroad 5 


TORREY, Berkshire, N ne 
WILL SELL FARM, stock, tools reasonable 























ry and egg otratous * to use this paper, 





for 45¢c p % bskt, but planters are 


i po 
but our Peapcnsibility must end wi 


HATCH, Auburn, N Y. 
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| Market Influences | 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


{OLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 








wi 
DE NDARD GRADES WITL COMPARISONS 
a "heat -——Corn—, -——Oats—, 
cubor = "8 “F918 191? “1918 1917 
- 972 1.50 1.73% .75 67% 
Cae ook 279 1.60 179° .81 .73% 
Kew Yor — 165 181 86 15 
Bostou 2.93 — 172% — .68% 
_—... 2.85 148 172° 74.70% 
0 eaeeee - a - 
shaueapolis oo & 3.03 6 6 
rings of corn at western pri- 
aay markets, also at the eastern 


2 tl are apparently more than 

ee accumulation representing 
-y part some of the grain which last 
winter Was held up due to traffic con- 
estion at that time. More recently, 
fowever, grain has been moving free- 
ly and with a somewhat indifferent 
export demand. There is at the mo- 
ment an over-abundance of corn at 
Atlantic ports, this serving to depress 
the situation in the east. 
The government has made some 
recent purchases of rye and barley 
fours and corn meal and this has 
helped the situation in these cereals, 
yet stocks west and east are liberal, 
holders making efforts to unload. 
Both rye and barley have declined 
sharply in recent weeks. : 

In wheat public and private advices 
reflected the excellent crop prospects, 
the standing grain heading out well. 
Furthermore weather generally fa- 
yorable for spring wheat in the 
northwest. Farmers’ deliveries of 
old wheat are making a  bet- 
ter showing. Foreign advices in- 
dicate a good demand for wheat and 
four and in this country receipts at 
interior points are taken at prices 
fixed by the government. Millers are 
in the market for all the choice 
wheat offered. The wheat area in 
western Canada is large, some reports 
of cool weather in late May and 
growers very hopeful of the prospects. 
Fair amounts of wheat and flour are 
going abroad every week. 

The sharp declines in corn from a 
recent high level at primary mar- 
kets amounting to 12@14c p bu re- 


fect the bearish Sentiment in the 
corn belt owing to generally ex- 
cellent crop promise. The demand 


in the east has been rather slow and 
some low grade corn Offered for ship- 
ment from the west at inside figures 
met with indifferent response. A 
New York quotation on high quality 
No. 3 yellow corn was around $1.60@ 
1.63 p bu, this for kilm-dried. Corn 
meal was reported dull, yellow gran- 
ulated 5@5.10 p 100 lbs, white meal 
5.25@5.30, corn grits 5.25. Rye 
middlings quoted at 53 p_ ton, 
prompt shipment from the west, bar- 
ley feed 45@44, oats feed 19, linseed 
meal 50. 

Oats market was relatively steadier 
due to a better export demand; 
standard in store at New York SO0@ 
81 p bu, white clipped 82@S83c, 
feeding barley $1.10@1.20, rye 1.80@ 
LSl. Substitute flours were dull with 
barley flour neglected at 9@10 p bbl, 
corn flour 4.75@5.10 p 100 Ibs, win- 
ter wheat 100% flour in sacks, car- 
lots, 10.85@ 11.10 p bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
ate wholesale, They refer to prices at which first 
band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 

From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
pf We eG 

Sually secured. ta ces to actu 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher.” . 

Apples 

At New York, market quiet with 
Season nearly over, prices covering a 
Wide range all the way from $8@10 
P bbl for fey Albemarle Pippin taken 
out of cold storage downward to 5@ 
5 for ordinary to choice Baldwins. 

Beans 
_ At New York, the’ price tendency 
is downward with quotations on pea 
an medium around $12.50@12.75 p 

0 Ibs and marrow 13@ 13.50. All 
Traeties are dull red kidney 12.50@ 

2”), black turtle 13.25@13.50, im- 
Perial 12.75 @ 13.25. 


Fresh Fruits 





“'s New York, increasing supplies 
ket erries, peaches and plums, mar- 
“a Southern peaches sold 
and 4 at $1.50@2 p carrier, Del 
Heds. d sour cherries 10@15c p at, 
> xi Valley red cherries 65@S80c 

Ib bskt, strawberries S@25c p 


. Mathharctcs @an , 

We 1peckberries 8@20c, gooseberries 
, Hay 

tulle — York, a good demand and 

1 time 4%,for best grades with No 

timothy $29@31 p ton No 2 do 


2 @ PR sep 12 

2 n, fey light clover mixed 25@ 
straw Ike clover mixed 23@24 rye 
faw 19 @17, 


— Vegetables 
which, aw York, a wide variety from 
under : Select prices for everything 
hess. .0!Ce to fey inclined to weak- 
- Asparagus $1.50@3 p doz bchs, 


String hbo. . £9 9= © - 
MS beans $2.25@3.25 Pp large bskt, 





new beets $1@3.50 p 100 bchs, do car- 
rots $1.25@3, hothouse cucumbers 60c 
@$1.25 p doz, cabbage $1.50@2.25 p 
cra, lettuce 50c@$1 p bskt, green 
peas $1.50@2.50, old parsnips $1.50@ 
2 p bbl, turnips $1.50@2.25, radishes 
50c @$1 p 100 bchs. 

Beginning June 15 the canning 
trade in Canada is brought under the 
government license system. This in- 
cludes not only preserved vegetables 
and fruits but also meats, poultry, 
jellies, jams, condensed milk and 
dried fruits. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, dried apples continue 
nominal, no interest manifested, state 
evaporated 14@ ltc p Ib. 

Poultry 

At New York, much interest shown 
in live broilers which were in liberal 
supply and lower at 45@52 p Ib. 
Dry-picked turkeys 30@33c d w, 
Phila and L I broilers 8O0c@$1 d w, 
western heavy fowls 34@3tc d w, old 
roosters 26@28c dw, L I ducklings 
380@35c d w. 

Onions 

At New York a fair sale noted but 
prices favor buyers, yellow Tex 75c@ 
$1.25 p cra, Cal 1@1.50, old onions 
1@2 p 100 lbs. 

Potatoes 

At New York, arrivals from the 
south at times so large as to result 
in conjunction at the piers and mar- 
ket unsettled. Offerings of new po- 
tatoes large, No 1 stock $4.50@5.50 p 
bbl, lower grades 1.50@3, old pota- 
toes 1.75@2 p 100 lbs, sweets 1@3 
Dp bskt. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICH CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
me: a By Be 
dae ? 
1916.. 30 29°" 33" 
1915.. 3914 23 30 
Butter 


At New York, market active, more 
or less butter being taken by the 
government and considerabie interest 


in fine stock to be sent to cold stor- 
age. Fair firmness prevailed. Cream- 
ery higher than extra 43%@44%4c p 
lb, firsts 40% @43c, state dairy 42@ 
43c, packing stock 29@3lc. 


At Utica, N Y, sales of cmy but- 
ter 42\4c p Ib. 
Cheese 
At New York, generally active, 


more or less cheese arriving which is 
simply in transit for export account. 
Local consumption is good and trade 
healthy all around. Fresh twins were 
firmly held at 23@24c p Ib, fresh 
flats in good demand at 224%4,@23%c 
with selected held stock as high as 


25@26c, skims 15@19c. 
Fancy cheese is in good demand, 


all foreign makes practically nominal. 
Domestic brick cheese 24@25c p Ib, 
block “Swiss’’ Sic, N Y and Wis 
“Swiss” 52@53c, sage 32@32\c, soft 
cream cheese $1.25@1.50 p box. 

At Utica, N Y, a generally active 
market, offerings fairly liberal of 
flats and twins all grass made, sales 
215c p Ib. Although production 
continues at the flush and quality of 
milk is high while that of cheese 
is the best on record. Pastures have 
been further improved by favorable 
weather. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFEBINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 





Per 100 Ibe —-Cattle-—. —-Hoge-—. — Sheep — 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Chicago ....+.$17.50 $13.75 $16.70 $15.80 $15.10 $10.80 
New York .... 17.50 13.25 18.25 16.50 14.00 11.00 
Buffalo ...+- 16,00 13.50 18.35 16.10 13.60 11.00 
15.25 13.25 18.40 15.10 — 10.75 


Pittsburgh ... 7 
Kansas City .. 17.15 13.50 16.60 15.65 14.85 11.50 








At New York, cattle’ receipts 
moderate; demand fair for steers; 
active for bulls and cows. 
Steers sold at $12@18 p_ 100 
Ibs, outside figures for 4 cars Pa 
stable fed beeves, 1290@1303 Ib av. 
Bulls sold at 7.75@14.25, common to 
choice cows 5.25@14, outside figures 
for stable-fed Pas. 

Calves were in fair supply, and de- 
mand equal to the offerings. Market 
advanced 50@ 7j5c. Common to choice 
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veals sold at $12@16.50 p 100 Ibs: 
culls and little calves 10@12.50; 
skim-milk calves 10@11. 

Sheep came forward more freely, 
spring lambs in good demand and 
prices held up to full previous fig- 
ures. Clipped lambs, mostly of me- 
dium and common quality, sold at 
barely sustained prices. Common to 
fairly prime sheep (ewes) sold at 10 
@14 p 100 lbs, culls at 7@9; spring 
posabe 20@ 22; clipped lambs 14.25@ 
6.25. 

Hogs fell off after last quoted ad- 
vices 15@25c; later there was an im- 
provement of 50@60c. Sales ranged 
$17.40@ 18.25 p 100 lbs, rough selling 
at 15.25@ 15.75. 

The Horse 

The demand for seasoned horses 
continued active and prices. well 
maintained. Country dealers have 
been heavy buyers at the auction 
sales. Prices are without important 
change. Heavy drafters sold at $3504 
400 ea, chunks 200@275, second- 
hand horses 50@ 175. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the demand has been 
brisk owing to the unusual period of 
hot weather. At the request of John 
Mitchell, of the Federal food board, 
the Federal milk commission met 
May 31 and took action toward the 
reduction of the retail rates of milk 
in stores cutting the loose and bottled 
milk 1 cent a quart. Mr. Mitchell evi- 
dently thought the low rate paid to 
the producers warranted a reduction 
in the rates to the consumer. 


Markets 


At a price of 101 some 40 million 
dollars of 5% farm loan bonds were 
sold within the space of a week; pros- 
pects of very much higher taxes on 
private bonds induced heavy buying. 


Why not utilize war savings stamps 
in payment of prizes next fall at agri- 
cultural fairs, asks the department of 
agriculture. This is worth giving frank 
consideration and is already meeting 
with hearty approval in some di- 
rections, 











THE IH C LINE 


* GRAIN MACHINES 


Binders Headers Reapers 
Rice Binders Push Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 


HAY MACHINES 


Fee TMU UIT 


Mowers Rakes Tedders 

Combined Side-Delivery 
Rakes and Tedders 

Side-Delivery Rakes 

Hay Loaders 

Sweep Rakes 

Hay Stackers 

Combination Rakes and 
Stackers 

Hay Presses 


CORN MACHINES 


Planters Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
inders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Shellers Stalk Rakes 


TTT eC 


TILLAGE 


Disk Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Cultivators (One-horse) 


TDAUUNNTAUUUATAAAT AAMAS ELA 


AMULET 





GENERAL LINE 


Kerosene Engines 

Gasoline Engines 

Kerosene Tractors 

Motor Trucks 

Farm Wagons 

Farm Trucks 

Manure Spreaders 

Cream Separators 

Grain Drills 

Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Feed Grinders 

Stone Burr Mills 

Threshers 

Stalk Cutters 

Knife Grinders 

Binder Twine 
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HC Machines Best Substitutes 
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months in advance. 







year, and do it now. 







and more economical than ever before. 
cases, one or another of these machines will solve 
the hired help and farm power problems on indi- 


CHAMPION DEERING MCCORMICK MILWAUKEE OSBORNE 






For Scarce Hired Help_ 
; - 


T HE American farmer produces more per 
P44] man than any other farmer in the world. 
Using labor-saving machines, he produces re- 
cord crops with less hired help than is required 
under any other system. 
present crisis, with help so scarce, every farmer 
should use the most efficient farm machines he 
can get, the only kind that can be depended 
upon to make the necessary increase in production. 

The International Harvester Company of America 
markets the full line of high-grade machines listed 
in this advertisement for disking and harrowing seed 
beds; planting and cultivating crops of all kinds; 
cutting, making and storing hay; cutting, binding 
and threshing small grains; harvesting, husking and 
shelling corn; shredding corn fodder, filling silos, 
fertilizing fields; skimming cream; and grinding feed. 
It sells efficient farm power machines, engines and 
tractors operating on the cheapest fuels a farmer 
It provides wagons and motor trucks for 
all kinds of farm hauling. 

Many of these machines have been used by Ameri- 
can farmers for close to seventy-five years. 
have helped to establish the standing of the Ameri- 
They are better today, more efficient 


Therefore, in the 


They 


In many 


International machines are sold through ninety 
branch houses and over thirty thousand local dealers, 
Any customer can place an. order, or command the 
services of this organization, by a telephone call to 
the dealer, or a visit to the nearest town. : 

It is important this year that all orders for ma- 
chines be placed as early as possible, preferably 
See the local dealer, or write 
us about the machines you are going to need this 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO — 


US A 
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Onion Growers Courageous 
disappointments in 
and 


Considering the 


the growing, harvesting, curing 

sale of the 117 onion crop eust of the 
Mississippi- and north of the Ohio 
rivers, old-time growers have come to 
the scratch undaunted in putting in 
the 11S crop. This does not mean 


they are spreading out very much in 





the 1918S acreage. In point of fact ad- 
vices reaching American Agriculturist 
in response to inquiry just carried 
through show that many onion grow- 
ing farmers have reduced their acre- 
uge sometimes sharply. This is not so 
true of the Connecticut valley, where 
the crop is always staple in spite of 
its vicissitudes and risks; acreage 
there only slightly smaller than last 
year. But in New York, an enormous 


producer, our advices for this prelim- 
ll the way from 10 


inary report hint all 

to 2U% or more reduction in acreage 
in various towns, Nor are growers 
very enthusiastic in Ohio, a_ state 
which has been particularly hard hit 
the last two or three seuson not 
alone through climatic vicissitudes but 
also through the unsatisfactory dis- 
tributing end of the business. Labor 
carcity and cost figure prominently 
in Ohio as elsewhere, and the attitude 
of many growel! is to curtail prod - 
tion sharply; m hinery is expensive, 
o with fertilize: nd these count in 
this crop. 

In the middle nd centr west it is 
only in rare t our: ces 
from growe! ind te full re- 

gre; yet onion farme e hopefu > 
eet through ind secure re nab 
pric next fall, co ering the Ww > 
demand for all foodstull Windsto1 + 
hurt early seedin in som Indiana 
ter tor and latt eX S rowth 
of weeds means vigorous cultivating it 
! h oe for labor rhe Michigan 
onion crop is startin out re ! 
well, Ithough ome erowe!l have 
turned to other things for this s¢ n. 
Notes About Initial Work 

Some pieces thin: account of poor 
ced and some field will never be 
weeded. LA G., Chittenango, N Y 

Acreage in this town bout UO ot 
last year, crop making good growth 
Remnant of old = onion from this 
ection largely thrown away.—l[F. D 
Ward, Steuben County, N Y. 

Acreage not quite as large as last 
yeur, some onions being dragged up 


account of smut. Weather conditions 
fine [J. H. W., Canastota, N Y. 
I estimate 


about 10% 


acreuge 


smaller LJ. G., Unionville, O. 

Acreage not as lirge, early sow- 
ing damaged by wind, resowings 
coming up very late.—[D. Rh. C., Ada, 
oO 

Help scarce, wages high, onion 
ucreage about half that of 1917. 
{hk M. B., North Kingsville, O 

Crops requiring the most labor be- 
ing cut out of farming operations. 
Attitude of onion growers here is to 
sharply curtail production.—[LA, 2. 


Vrooman, Lake County, O. 


Talk Smaller Potato Acreage 


universal is the potato crop that 
whatever the individual bent of mind, 
a big acreage is assured, Planting of 
the main or late crop is now generally 
complete, although much of this in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
not tinished until nearly the middle of 
owing partly to spell of wet 
weather, which made clay soils un- 
workable. Further east, including 
New York and Maine, conditions have 
been favorable for planting and pwo- 
tatoes went into the ground in gooa 
shape, 

So far as acreage is concerned many 
have carried out their earlier 
plans to reduce this, already re- 
flected in our crop and market re- 
ports. Prices worked out very unsat- 
istactorily the past every 
farmer who had a surplus of potatoes 
knows this. 

Another deterrent factor is the 
sured searcity and high cost of farm 
labor, and another notably in the east, 
the high cost of commercial fertilizers. 


So 


June; 


rrowers 


as 


season; 


as- 


All of these facts are brought out in 
reports now reaching American Agri- 
culturist from our correspondents in 


the big potato states. Nothing can be 
said at this time beyond this one gen- 
eral fact of a liberal though possibly 
a somewhat smaller acreage than put 
into the ground a year ago. Our read- 
ers will be kept thoroughly posted on 
crop developments during the growing 





season, 

In Aroostook county, Me, planting 
conditions have been generally excel- 
lent, and while son important towns 
report acreage fully up to 1917, others 


ite 10 to 25% decrease in area 
and here and there even more; around 


indic 


Presque Isle 5 to 10% decrease. In 
important Wisconsin potato sections 
our reports show a full acreage to 


25% below normal, 


Farmers Report Planting Finished 

Believe our county has planted 
more potatoes than ever before; have 
come up in fine shape.—[G. T. P., 
Nassau County, N Y. 

My acreage practically the same, 
about 5V acres on light muck; short- 
of farm labor.—lLJ. C., Hudson 
ee 

Potato planting nearly completed 
June 1 with 30 to 50% less acreage, 
weather and soil conditions favorable. 
[Fallott Bros, Northern Cayuga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Acreage will be 10% less in Clinton 
Co; present price 90c@$1.10 p 100 Ibs. 
[c. B. Tillson, County Agricultural 
Agent. 

Acrea 


usual.— 


uge 


Falls, 


ge here about 20% less than 
[G. G. B, Cazenovia, N Y. 
Retail prices of new potatoes sold 
in local English markets are fixed by 
the government as follows in equiva- 
lents of cents: First half of June 7c 
p Ib, last half 6c, first half of July 5c, 


last half 4e. 

Growers in Fla strenuously urged 
govt to provide cars to move crops. 
Gov Catts of Fla complains bitterly 
because govt urged big crops and the 
close of May found farmers unable 
to move same with threatened loss 
of vast sums of money paid out for 
lobor and fertilizer. “In the end the 
price offered $1.50 for 10 pecks is so 

| farmers cannot possibly get 


mall 
enough to pay for the grading and 
packing.”’ 


Initial Promise in Cranberries 


Cranberry vines came through the 
winter in generally excellent shape 
with reasonably good crop prospects 
so far as early growth and blossoming 


re coneerned. This refers particular- 


ly to flowed bogs; and these seemed 
to be adequately protected during the 
very low temperatures of last year. 
Inquiry just made by American 
Asriculturist among cranberry growers 
n New Jersey, Massachusetts, New 
York and Wisconsin, the four states 


Which produce the entire commercial 
crop, develops this general testimony. 
Initial promise is satisfactory, al- 
though still ahead for growers are 
many possible pitfalls in the handling 
of this highly specialized and some- 
what speculative crop. The coming 
year, perhaps more than ever before, 
will make thorough spraying to protect 
against insect and fungous pests difli- 


cult or impracticable owing to the 
labor problem, 
Already fireworms are numerous in 


some of the Jersey cranberry terri- 
ind much damage possible where 
reflowing cannot be resorted to. Some 
severe winterkilling is reported on 
Long Island. This is true also of Wis- 
consin, although bogs protected by 
flowing came through the winter in 
good shape; around Grand Rapids 
some damage to vines through March 
winds and frost; also some winterkill- 
ing reported in important cranberry 
territory down on Cape Cod, yet prom- 
ise for a fair but not especially larg 
crop. 


tory, i 


Bricf Jersey Testimony 

In the Hammonton, N J, territory 
generally good prospects for a normal 
crop of cranberries, according to A. J. 
Rider, the veteran grower and crop 
statistician. 

Bogs starting nicely June 1 and in- 
dications point to good bloom. Most 
bogs well flooded and not hurt by 
severe winter.—LJ. H. H., Toms Riv- 
er, N J. 


Cranberry bogs appeared well 
around Medford, N J, at close of 
May, vines indicating good crop; 
very little winterkilling in southern 


Burlington county. 

Some winterkilling and much dam- 
age generally to bogs around River- 
head, L I, according to correspon- 
dence, although here and there re- 
ports from that territory promising. 


When to Buy and When to Sell 

The federal government has just 
inaugurated the collection and sending 
out of live stock quotations at the 
Chicago stockyards, this supplement- 
ing the very excellent and accurate 
work long carried on by private en- 
terprise, not only in the West but 
also at such eastern live stock mar- 
kets as Pittsburg, Buffalo, New York, 
to be 


ete, which will continue repre- 
sented daily on the great exchanges 
carefully analyzing market condi- 
tions. American Agriculturist sub- 
scribers have thoroughly understood 
for many years that the live stock 
quotations printed in our market 
pages are carefully made up from 
actual sales on the open market. 
This course will be continued in the 


future as in the past, thus presenting, 
as ever and always the unbiased mar- 
ket analysis of trained minds. 

As indicated each week in our mar- 


ket pages the quotations here printed 
portray actual selling prices for sound 
to choice stock; this equally true 
of dairy products, country produce, 
etc. Thus American Agriculturist’s 
market reports year in and year out 
reflect actual conditions without bias 
either toward a higher or a lower 
price level. Once provided, through 
such reliable medium, requisite 
knowledge of actual conditions, to- 
gether with the underlying reasons 
locally, country-wide, and _  worid- 
wide which bring these about, the 
subscriber is fortified with informa- 
tion which permits him to follow his 
own best judgment in buying and 
selling farm commodities. 





Bean Growers Form Association 
E. C. WEATHERBY, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y 

Fourteen bean growing counties 
were represented at a meeting of New 
York state growers in Rochester re- 
cently. A state bean growers’ assecia- 
tion was formed. The objects of the 
association are: 1, To formulate plans 
that will increase the consumption of 
beans. 

2. To use every effort possible to 
secure a uniform system of weighing, 
picking and marketing. 

3. To stimulate the improvement of 
the bean crops by selection, and bet- 
ter methods of controlling bean dis- 
eases and insect troubles. 

The officers and directors elected 
are as follows: Fitch M. Davis of 
Livonia, president; Charles G. Porter 
of Albion, vice-president; H. E. Cox 
of North Rush, secretary-treasurer, 
and directors, Ernest Olin of Wyom- 
ing county, M. E. Ross of Livingston 
county, John Q. Wells of Ontario 
county, W. P. Rogers of Wayne coun- 
ty, J. I. Dillingham of Cayuga county, 
Senator Charles J. White of Monroe 
county, H. I. Collister of Allegany 
county, Fred M. Smith of Tompkins 
county, W. L. Rowe of Steuben coun- 
ty, A. W. Densmore of Orleans coun- 
Yates 


ty, Howard 8S. Fullagar of 
county, and Charles E. Shepard of 
Genesee county. Erie, Niagara, Sen- 


eca and Schuyler counties not being 
represented, it was voted that the farm 
bureau executive committee of these 
counties elect a director to represent 
the bean growers of their respective 
counties. 8S. L. Strivings was asked to 
present the situation to the state and 
federal food administration and ask 
them to do all in their power to stim- 
ulate the consumption of beans and 
thereby help out our food that is al- 
ready scarce. The conference voted 
further that there should be an in- 
spection of bean fields for seed pur- 
poses later in the season by represen- 
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tatives of the federal depart 
agriculture. Ment of 


————————— 
Holstein Breeders Compare 


a ; ‘ 
Keen interest was noted at jast , 
annual meeting of American Holste 
association at Milwaukee, [n his ona 


ing address the president Said th 

are now 176 Holstein clubs in 34 stent 
and believes prospects bright ter ae 
immediate future of the dairy in = 
try. Sec F. L. Houghton 1 ported om 
membership of 10,789; disburse, Nes 
for the year were § ti) jin 

book Vol 37 has been printed ang ty 
more volumes now in preparation = 
be ready for delivery next fa)} m 
connection with the fairs and dain 
shows a plan of local adv« rtising red 
been worked out to exploit the merits 
of the Holstein breed. 


Farm Loan Bonds 
Within the past few weeks Nearly 
$60,000,000 federal farm loan pongs 
have been sold to investors. The board 


nents 
Herg 








i 
o 
sig 


Sellers— 


estimates this ample to cover aj} rs. 
quirements up to October and further 
sales have been temporarily with. 


drawn, 





Government considers taking over 
control of cotton goods; prospects fop 
cotton crop are best, with one excep- 
tion, in 10 years. 
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Tobacco Crop 
and Market 
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Tobacco Grov ing Pays 





Oo. D. Sci 

Estimates of tobacco reage in 
Lancaster county, Pa, nge from 
20,000 to 25,000 acres. * Value of 
this county’s 1917 tobacco op was 
estimated at over S&I! (KK) ot] 
highest figure ever re | for this 
crop in Lancaster county. The 11s 
crop is also very promising, although 
early June rains badly =hed some 
of the fields, makin replanting 
necessary, 

While mid-June planting is the 
rule in Lancaster count planting 
this year will not be entirely finished 
until about June 20. ere is no 
scarcity of plants for nearly every 
grower made unusually large seed 
beds. The large acreage nted, the 
good plants available «and the cer- 
tainty of high prices ] e combined 


in making the 1918 crop one full of 


interest. 


recognizes to- 
nufactur- 
fuel sup- 
industries 


Federal government 
bacco as a necessity and m: 
ers are to get preferential 
plies, so states the war 
board. 





FIELD NOTES 


Give Srocn Ficeco Reeaceentavive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 




















May’s Shorthorn Sale 

Purchases at the May sale of milk- 
ing Shorthorns last week mark the 
advent of several new eastern farms 
as breeders of milking Shorthorns. 
W. S. Martin of Vermont purchased 
two good daughters of Imp Royal 
Darlington, from Imp Duke of But- 
tercup dams, that should prove to be 
remarkable breeding cows. Nine 
Brook farm of New Jersey purchased 
heifer Glenside Evelyn at $1975. Ed- 
win Estabrook of New York, bought 
the heifer Princess Lee 2d. 

H, E. Tener of New York bought 
four of the tops of the sale in Glen- 
side Autumn Rose, Billing Graceful, 
Roan Jewel and Dairy Maid Sth. W. 
Arthur Simpson of Vermont pur- 
chased daughter of grand champion, 
Cyrus Clay, White Lily, and the red 
Imp. Lady Favorite, with a record 
of 13,873 pounds; latter highest milk 
record cow ever sold at auction in 
this country. William Brew of New 
York purchased the very useful cow 
Rosemary, with a record of over 10,- 
OOO pounds milk and 454 pounds fat. 
[E H. 





Flintstone Farm 

F. J. Curtin of Flintstone farm, 
Dalton, Mass, writes: We purchased 
at the May sale of milking Shorthorns 
the past week the beautiful roan cow 
Golden Butterfly, a line bred Imp 
Duke Buttercup, with a splendid ud- 
der. Believe qualified for a place in 
our herd, individually and by virtue 
of her breeding. She had a roan bull 
ealf by Glenside Dairy King at foot, 
whom we sold after the sale to Cook 
& Cook of Iowa. The females aver- 
aged nearly $1000 and purchases were 
made for many new herds through- 
out the country, notably those of Alex 
MacLaren of Canada, W. S. Martin 





of Vermont, J. W. Jones of Indiana, 
George Greer, of Pennsylvania and 
Nine Brook farm of New Jersey. 
Half sisters to many in our herd, 
sired by General Clay, sold for Si) 
to $3000, the latter figure the top 
price of the sale. A half sister of our 
cow, Bracelet, and sired by Cyrus 
Clay, the sire of our senior herd bull, 
Waterloo Clay, sold for $1750. Get 
of Glenside Dairy King were in de- 
mand at $825 to $1975.—[E. A. H. 


Hood Farm Jersey Sale 


The Jersey cattle sale held at Hood 





farm of Lowell, Mass, June 1, was @ 
complete success, The day was = 
although warm. The sale was wel 


attended, not only by people of New 


England, but buyers were there from 
far west as 


all over the country, as 
California. The south was — 
sented by M. Lasater of Texas, am 


the north by M. Gale of Canada. 

Just 66 head were sold 1 
of $60,198, or an average of SHIT per 
head. If the sale hadn't contained . 
many less than a year old it woult 
easily have been.the highest average 
ever received at a Jersey sale. Ast 





is, it isn’t far behind, and the a 
price received for a cow Wis —— 
when Mr Ayre of Ayredale stock a 
of Bangor, Me, paid $10,000 oe 
Sophie’s Agnes, a daughter ot hy 

a record 0 


99th of Hood Farm, with A. 
10,171 pounds milk, 771 pounds but . 
as a three-year-old, and 14,14!) pe -_ 
milk, 1043 pounds butter as 2 — 
year-old, and who is now on test, ah 
in four months she has given ™ 
pounds milk, 465 pounds butter 
she keeps on at this rate she © 
break the world’s record, held Ad 
Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, her gra 

dam. ; : 

Below is given a list of all animals 
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ung for $500 and over, also the 
f their new owners. 

aa, Buyers and Prices 

, Ayredale << om of Bangor, 


Sqnvccece “o88 10,099 
*"E. GC.’ Lasater 
7,500 
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names 0 
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oth of H i farm, Ayredale stock farm 1,525 
Lass nh, ith Pi ors Edith, Willis Whinnery of oan 
OD cecccccccecsceserccccsccgsecese ,525 
one tes 1amed), Inderkill farm of Staats- oes 
burg, Viccccccccvesccescccoscvcccoessce 05 
u i), Willis —— 1,010 
Femmes (us copatra, >. C. Lasate 1,000 
Sate | Tormentor’s Dehlia, E. ro y 1,000 
- Pie’s Gx de 1 Glow, Inderkill fart 875 
Saohle Torm tor’s Geneva, E. C. 875 
Sor b tor’s Eola, inderkill SUIT. occ 080 $50 
Sophie Tormenter’s Flo, Gale of Water- 
~ ville, Canada... 2 g10 
30) ’s Delphine : 
—_ unt med) Willis Whinnery. 710 
sleigh Torono’s Doreas, Willis Whinne 110 
v a 700 
700 
650 
600 
G00 
600 
iful, F. GAteS...cccccccccece 600 
amed), BE. C. Lasater...... 550 
ntor’s Garnet, farm. 575 
F. G. = ea eersesccenscee 525 
J. te of Burleson, 
D cn n00seUSeEesec eens bonbeseeeaseenss 500 
*s Catharine, Willis a veksnneute 500 
amed), BL C. Lasater........se0e 500 
named), A, E Moores of Houlton, 
0 00060G405005R00560 5000000000860 500 
amet, E c. Lasater..........+. 500 
med), E. Smith ¥; "pichtord: Vt 500 
Forget Me- Not, Ross Proctor of 
ville, No Weesccccccccscccccescces eee 500 
} anu ietta, Inderkill Sette tceas eee 500 
The sale was managed by L. F. 
Herrick of Worcester, Mass. The 
auctioneers were Bain, Bailey and 
Seeley.—LE. A. H. 


Another Holstein Winner 


The Holstein-Friesian association of 
Brattleboro, Vt, writes: “No sooner 
is it recorded that there are now 30 


pure-bred Holstein cows that have 
each produced more than 40 pounds 
of butter in a week than another 
black-and-white beauty rises to the 
occasion and upsets our figures by 
prod e a like amount. Leafy Vee- 
man Ide Kol is the 31st 40-pound pure- 
bred Holstein. Leafy Veeman De Kol 
finished her test with a record to her 


credit of 5S9 pounds of milk yielding 
40.10 pounds of butter produced in 
seven consecutive days. Leafy Veeman 
De Koil hails from New York. Her 
sire is Duke Wayne Veeman De Kol. 
Her dam is Leafy Dawn De Kol, She 
was bred by Byron Varstow of Eari- 
ville, N Y, and is now owned by Ab- 
bott and Clark of Cortland, N Y. At 
the time of her freshening she was 
seven years, 10 months and 29 days 


of age.—[E. A. H. 
Now Thirty-Three 
John W. Vaughn of St Johnsville, 
N Y, writes: “We have made a record 
of 30 pounds butter in seven days on 









a daughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. 
Ye could show you or your friends 
some ssy stuff if you were here.” 
Mr Vaughn breeds Holsteins, and we 


are informed by Mr Gardner, superin- 
tendent of the advanced registry office, 
that the Holstein-Friesian cow, Idle- 
aze Pontiac Lass, has shown a produc- 
tion of 715.5 pounds milk containing 
33.9 pounds fat in seven consecutive 
days. She freshened at the age of 
four years 14 days. Her sire is King 


of the Pontiacs, her dam is Pelham 
De Kol Urma. She was bred by 
Stevens Bros Co of Liverpool, N Y, 


and she is now owned by J. W. Vaughn 
of St Johnsville, N Y. With this pro- 
duction she is the 33d cow to obtain 
place in the list of Holstein-Friesian 
cows, with the productions exceeding 
= pounds fat in seven days.—[E. 





Ilow to See Live Stock 

We have received word from J. T. 
Smiddy of Ft Covington, N Y, that he 
has recently bought a Holstein bull 
from brown Bros of Canton, N Y. He 
Says that it is a great bull, and he is 
extra well pleased with it. The bull 
is a son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale 
2th, and from a 21-pound cow. Ina 
recent letter from Brown Bros, who 
breed Holsteins, they advise us that 
“business has been very good and is 
good now. Your paper has sold all 
our bulls ready for use. We have a 
Nice lot of youngsters coming this 
Next winter and_ spring.” American 
Agriculturist always brings good re- 
sults.—[ FE. 1 
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Public Sale Reports 
Holsteins 
June 18, 19 , Brattleboro, Vt. 


Purebred LF S 8 Co. 





~ se Ie > Mixville Notch, N H. Balsams stock 

25 8 = ~y Pa. Dispersal Hillcroft herd. 

© 26 Hatfield, Pa, Benninger’s 11th consign- 
— 2, Mi idle fi a Pe A. W. Green. ; 2 

sal aia a George R. Hill dispersion 





& Pedigree Co, managers. 
. Vt. Purebred L 8 8S Co, 
Vt. Purebred L S 8 Co. 
us, 2 Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
sale. 
Oo. The Second National 
M. Hastings Co, managers. 






ne 4 . BB 
_,Liverpool, NY, at Liverpool sale pavilion. 
™ Ss, Managers, Mexico, N Y. 
— Berkshires 
es n. Mass Berkshire county breeders. 
Ayrshires 
June 2 


Brattleboro, Vt 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


DAY OLD CHICKS 
AND APRIL PULLETS 
Barron S. & Ww. Raaiesh, Rose 
and S. C. I. Reds, B. Rocks. 
» RD livable ; from 
pure-bred, healthy, free 
range breeders. Safe 

delivery guaranteed. 


WESLEY GRINNELL, 
SODUS. N. Y. 


Hampton's “Black Leghorn Chicks by Parcel Post 
2.500 fer de! oe weekly June 18, 25, July 3, 10, 17 
$12 per 100; $6.50 per 50; $3.50 per 25. 

DO You KNOW. eT HAT" The Black Leghorns led the 
ten breeds represented at the Vineland Egg Laying 
Contest the past season with 48% egg yield. That 
they led for Jan., Feb., and Mareh. That they are 
the best breed on earth. That the Famous Hampton 
Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy you and 
grow into the best laver you ever had. That when you 
buy chicks of Hampton yeu get a square deal. Order 
your chicks now and get them when you want them. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. My free circular tells all. 
Write for it. A. E. Hampton, Box A, Pittstown, N. J. 


TIFFANY’S 
SUPERIOR 



















Silver, White and Colum- 
bian Wyandottes, 200 
each, $18 per 100. S.C. 
Reds and Barred Rocks, 
8c each, $15 per 100. 


P r 1: ty - re 
CHICKS lings, 350. each, $80 ver 
Thet LIVE [iy Se acamet 


Aldham Poultry Farm 


SINGLE coms WHITE LEGHORNS 
Exclusively Barron Strain 
with egg records up to 274 eggs in one year. 3000 
gg on free farm range, inoculated and free from 
lice. Now booking orders for baby chicks, March and 
April delivery. Capacity 10 to 12000 weekly. Megs 
for hatching now ready in any quantity. Order well 
in advance this year, as demand will far exceed the 
supply. My book, Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved, 


free with all $10 orders. Circulars free 
EDGAR BRIGGS, Box 42, Pleasant Valley, _ & 


R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa, 











DAY OLD CHICKS 


Heavy laying strain S. C. White Leghorns. Book- 
ing orders now at $15 per hundred. Safe delivery. - 
Strong, vigorous chicks, 

RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
McAllister, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


in from Bu1F'S Pairs Yor Baby Chix 


White at orns $14.00, Brown wet rns, S.C.R.1, 
Reds, White Barred Roc ks, Black ‘Minorcas, 
$16. ye per 100. Safe delivery with full count of 
Strong, Healthy Chix guaranteed Delivery be- 
gry! Aprilll. Hatcbed from strong healthy Free 
Range stock; our 11th season. The Deroy Taylor Co howarie N.Y. 


100,000 Chicks 2720". 


eight best varieties, 8c each and up. Parcel post 
charges paid to your P. O. Only $1.00 required with 
order, balance before we ship. Booklet free. 

KEYSTONE HATCHERY, - RICHFIELD, PA. 


F. E. 




















for June, July 


SWINE BREEDERS 








~ -, . . = - 
ae. oe $ 


Economize on corn. You can produce market 





Breed 1 Berkshires—They P Pay) 


toppers chiefly on inexpensive feeds, Write 


to these breeders for prices, etc. Send at once for free book, “Berkshire Hogs.” Address 


American Berkshire 


530 E. Monroe St., 


Association sees 





BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are now offering weaned pigs that are growthy 
and of excellent type. They are from large, pro- 
lifle sows weighing 500 pounds to 650 pounds each, 
Cen spare a few gilts bred for summer farrow, 
alzo service boars. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, 


Big Type Berkshires 


Send for tlustrated Circular 


Majestic Mammoth 229500, wt. 407 Ibs. at 7 
months, was bred and raised by me. Booking 
orders for 8 to 10 weeks’ old spring pigs at $20 


each and up. 
c. H. CARTER, 
Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 


fall pigs. 
NOEL ROYCE, R. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FAR HILLS, N. J. 














WORLD’S 


CHAMPIONS 


The prize record of our Berkshires place om 
at the TOP. We have boars ready for sery 
Fall pigs, both sexes, for sale, carrying the | lood 
of the Grand Champions. Send for circular to 


HOOD FARM, - - LOWELL, MASS. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Special-——-Fall farrowed boars, ready for service, 
weighing in breeding condition 200 to 350 pounds 
A few that weighed 

from a sow 
Also boar pigs. 
Dundee, N. Y. 


at six and seven months of age. 
300 poundg when six months old, 
that farrowed litters of 14 and 17. 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, 





Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock ¢ it 
en abi. at ght ‘salah 
HOME F ARS - 


best types. Both sexes, 


CENTER VA Mesensthet PA. 


ce el cc ee 
—_— = = 
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Sir 


2nd anc 





Box 53 


Illinois, 


Write for CRANDELL’S Prize Hogs 


ne-half Ton O. I. C.’s 


ed by Schoolmaster, America’s Greatest Boar, 
Veighs 900 pounds 


CALLAWAY EDD, Grand Champion of Ohio and Michigan, and 
the largest white boar in use in the country 


CRANDELL’S WONDER, another grand Champi ion 


Also Abo 
i Big Type Boar. Our Sows never met defeat in 1917 at 


Missour?}, Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 


Cass City, Mich, 





FOR SALE—O. I. C. PIGS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








Born April 29, $12.00 each, at 6 weeks; two OI C 
service boars, weight about 200 lbs, at $32.00 each; 1 
Jersey bull calf, born April 13, well bred, at $28.00. 
All registered. A. J. FAUCETT, Dundee, N Y. 





These birds are 


EGG Perfection Barred Rocks. 


- 7 mated to produce best results. Exhibi- 
tion quality, $4 for 15 eggs, 3 settings, $10; utility, 
$2 for 15 eggs, $10 four 100. One mature bird from 


either setting worth more than cost of entire setting. Price 
list on request. Dr. Hayman, Box 10, Doylestown, Pa. 


CH |CKS REDS, ROCKS, 
Leghorns. Wyandottes, 
: Orpingtons Catalog 


W. F. TMLLPOT. Box 29, FRENCHTOWN, WN. J. 








° > 
Listen, Hear Y e! 
Buy big type Poland-Chinas. Seme ae M: re h tees 
pigs for sale. Buy one and iaprere | v« So 
Pigs all sold. G. S. HALL, - FARMDALE, Le, 0. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 
The World’s Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 


and eggs. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


E G G S. from thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 


Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, 13 for $1, 








30, $2. Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, 13, $1.25. 
Houdans, Silver Campines, 13, $1.50. Catalog. 36th 
year. 19 varieties. S. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 





SPECIAL Paice ON CHICKS » 
. ar 


for a short time. Leghorn, $10; 
Rock, $12.50; Reds, $13. a week delivery. Live 
arrival guaranteed. Postpaid, 

E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 

rantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

roken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


DORSETS and 
SOUTHDOWNS 


A large number of our choice spring lambs 
are being offered 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 
We are accepting orders for 
ENTIRE SHOW FLOCKS 
or SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
; ae ~ - - tow York od 














ILARGE YORKSHIRES 




















PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


We won 14 firsts and 23 2d prizes MN. Y. state, 1917. 
“It pays to the ?* send for catalog. Book 
your orders early for Mors. 

Henry L. Wardwell. Box 10. Springfield Ctr., N. Y. 


Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 


best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice. 
BUGENE P. ROGERS, - -WAYVILLE. N. Y. 
KINDERHOOK 


REGISTERED D u 4 O Cc S 


Good, husky pigs, from mature sires and dams. 
Some late ones now priced at $15; others at 
$20 and $25. Satisfaction or return the goods 
our slogan. Swat the Hun with a BABY 
DUROC 

Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Association 


Kinderhook, Columbia County, N. Y. 








Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your a7 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., 











Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine | 


A Cordial Invitation 


is extended to all interested to be present | 
at the joint Field Day of the Massachusctts | 
Swine Breeders’ Association, the New Eng- 
land Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, the 


New England Berkshire Club, and the Berk- 
shire County Farm Bureau, to be held here 
at Flintstone Farm on Wednesday, June 
26th. Trominent speakers will give short 
talks on farming problems of current inter- 


est. Cattle, horses and swine will be 


judged. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 




















Sf “HA MPSHIRES” 


Any age, free circular. 
Also Guernsey Bulls, 
from Accredited Herd 
Registered Guernseys. 


LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 





' 

More pork, more quickly, the best 
with less corn—a saving 
of 2c per lb. if you se- 


lect Jersey Reds. 
BOOK FREE 


375 \|bs.in 
9 months 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - BALLY, PA. 





BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Spring pigs on 


WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 











The Annual Field Meeting of the 


New England Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association will be held a 
Flintstone Farm, Dalton, Mass, 
onWed., June 26th. All interested are cordially invited 








Serviceable Bulls 


By A. R. Sires 
Out of A. R. Dams 


We have for sale two young bulls, one two 
years old and the other 18 months old. Excellent 
individuals; good size; both nearly white; sure 
at service; free from tuberculosis and guaranteed 
in every way, We intended keeping them both for 
use on our own herd, but as we recently pur- 
chased RENA’'S BARON OF HIGHLAND we 
have decided to dispose of them. 

Both bred in the PURPLE, with great milk 
production on both sire and dam side. Priced to 

sell quickly. 

We also have a few bull calves and heifers, 
reasonably priced. Correspondence solicited and 
given prompt attention. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 
Thomas W. Clark, Manager Edgemont, Pa. 





Large English Yorkshires Exclusively 
PIGS FOR SALE 


P. J. COGSWELL 
60 Middlesex Road, - Rochester, N. Y. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


CATTLE BREEDERS 














THE FILLMORE FARMS 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Floek 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s OGricinal and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
log. Jones Nat’] School of Auctioneering, 20 











| catal 


Sacramento Biyd., Chicago, Ul. Carey M. Jones. Pres. 





SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
dams, at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred — marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. 
Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, "New York 














FOR SALE—PURE BRED PuLL CALVES 
from our 36-lb. sire and out of 

Calves well grown, nicely marked. Write a3 = 
to Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
Brown Brothers, Props. 











Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 








wClover Patch Farm::.0u09) 
Advanced Registry Ayrshires 


Average production of herd last year, including 
heifers, 9362 Ibs., only three of which were on 
test. A few yearlings and heifer calves at low 
prices for quick sale. Also Bull Calves 

Write today for description and prices 
MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, N. Y.} 


egsanene ULE neo, | 
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| Glen Gable Farms __ 


WYEBROOKE, CHESTER CoO., PA. 


MW 


{IA 


WANLIL WIHYNNNY 


Announce a Sale of 


One Hundred Head 


of High Class 


GUERNSEYS 
Wednesday, June 19,1918 


A splendid lot of young, sound animals, strong 
blood. 


of the noted bulls 


AE A A 


in the “‘May Rose’”’ Daughters 


UAH fn ft 





LANGWATER JEWEL E 
LANGWATER RIVAL = 
LANGWATER CAVALIER = 





MAY ROSE KING 2d = 
FASHION PLATE’S MAY KING 
BORDER RAIDER, ETC. 


\| 


For Particulars Address = 


LEANDER F. HERRICK 


405 Main Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 


|UVNUUVEVUOLUULLULLTLU GILLEN EULA ALL 


i 


MANA HaTT 


A A 


100 — Registered Ayrshires — 100 | 
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Announcement 
Of the Closing-Out Sale 


Wednesday, June 26, 1918 


BEGINNING AT 10.30 A. M. 
OF THE ENTIRE 


AYRSHIRE HERD 


THE PROPERTY OF 























AIIM 








American Agriculturist, June 15, 1918 
. 


MENU 110: ETL HH 


Purebred 
Ayrshire Sale 


Registered and Tuberculin Tested 


1ISO-HEA D-—150 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
June 25-26 June 25-26 











Absolute dispersal of the Mathew 
Hanna herd of Brownsville, Vt., and 
the C. A. French herd, North Andover, 
Vt. No reservations. : 
Wendover Farm, Bernardsville, N. J. 
Branford Farm, Groton, Conn. 
Rodendale Farm (Capt. R. S. Harrison, 


owner), Boston, Mass. 


Weymouth Farm( Peter Bradley, owner), 
North Weymouth, Mass. 


C. B. Stevens, St. Johnsbury, Vt. _ 


W.E. Brigham, Greenhill Farm, Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 


A. D. Cutting, Cambridge, Vt. 
Jos. Saladino, Orford, N. H. 
B. F. Butterfield, Derby Line. Vt. 


Middlesex Meadows Farm, South Lin- 
coln, Mass. 





More Advanced Registry Cows 
than haveever been offered at any 
Consignment Sale. An opportu- 
nity of a lifetime. 





If you want a good milking herd, a founda- 
tion herd—some youngsters or a good bull, 





ae th C beeen _ _ don’t fail to attend. You will find what 
. > a en — | you want. 
Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y. = 
For the Convenience of Every One Attending Sale Will Be Held on the = a AUCTIONEERS 
WALTON FAIR GROUNDS = : GE®. A. BAIN, Lexington, Ky. 
Lunch Will Be Served on the Grounds = 2 GEO. W. BAXTER, Troy, Pa. 
; Spenc » Day he Catskill Hill = 5 : 
Come and Spend the thy Among the Comm = = Sale managed by Purebred Live Stock Sales Co., assisted 
” =—" _ by Mr. Geo. W. Stockwell, member Sales Committee N. 
ho abcess beret beeina Mert teen, The Stoned __ E. Ayrshire Club, and Mr. Jas. Watson, head Extension 
the former champion cow. The sale will afford opportunity to purchase = Dept. Nat. Ayrshire Club. For catalog address 
some very nice foundation stock of good breeding. The catalogs which = 
will be published soon will give full information regarding the animals, = = P EB E LI E 
For Catalog or Other Information, Address : STOC kK SALES CO 
> = e 
H. F. HOLCOMB, Auctioneer | | 
387 Main Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. = BRATTLEBORO, VI. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








READ! 





King - smpion Rag Apple—the only 40-lb. 
Rag Apple Korndyke 8th (the 
est bull in the world) to have sons 


ighters. 
King Champion Rag Apple- the cause of 


rid’s greatest Holstein sale of 40-Ib. 
June 27th 





the we 
blood at Walnut Crest Farms, 


King Champion Rag 
App! le the only bull 
world whose 
and sister aver- 
er 42 lbs. of 
at three years 





King Champion Rag 


Apple will be bred to 
twenty A R. QO. 
daughters of King 
Johanna Segis Fayne 


brother of the 
-lb. cow in the 


also included. 


(a 
or 


we 


King Champion Rag 
Apple’s sons, selling 

1000 or more, 
ill be sold on three 
years’ time for 
3 ed bankable 
notes 1-3. payable 
each year. 


King Champion Rag 
owner will 


Apple’s 1 
guarantee every ani- 
mal to be a breeder 
and free from tuber- 
cu 


King Champion Rag 
Apple’s owner is the 
greatest Hol- 
stein benefactor. He 


world’s 





is the only man in 
the world who has 
offered you this 
golden opportunity. 


King Champion Rag 
Apple will put you 
n the map if you 
buy his blood. 


Heenan 


A. W. GREEN, Prop. 
B. R. Station, 





JUNE 27th AND 28th 


WALNUT CREST FARMS 


East Orwell, Ohio; 40 miles north of Youngstown, O.; 30 miles south of Ashtabula, O, 


Hus noaneuaraneneagas oneal 


- King 
Champion 
Rag Apple 


—the world’s great- 
est sire of individ- 
uality, and his 
owner, greet you 
from this column. 


King Champion Rag 
Apple—the only bull 
in the world to sell 
at public auction for 
$20,000 at seven 
months of age. 


King Champion Rag Apple will be repre- 
sented at this sale by fifteen sons and ten 
daughters. 


King Champion Rag Apple will be bred to 
more than one hundred high class cows 
which will be sold at this sale, including 
four 30-lb. cows. 

‘ 


nnn 


toerersaeananest 


P. O. MIDDLEFIELD, OHIO 





sernenenen nanan? 





WINTERTHUR FARMS offers for sale sons of Sir 
Inka Prilly Segis, who is a son of King Segis, out of 
“ll idaughter of the noted foundation cow 
have seventy of his young daughters, born 
the first of which will freshen in 1918. 
January S0th, 1918. He is nearly all 

1 just a few black spots around head and 
He has a good top line and barrel and is 
rdividual. Dam: Woodcrest Aaggie 
)L1, recently completed a 27.07-Ib. (7-day) 
t 0-day) record at the age of 3% years. 
rease this record at, her next freshening. 
on yearly test. Her sire is out of a 30- 
4—Born November 24th, 1917. He is a 
fellow, with a back that carries straight 
f his tail. He has a long, deep and 
barrel. His dams average: 7 nearest 
, 27.59; 9 nearest dams, 31.76; 14 near- 
7.62. His sire is a son of Sir Inka Prilly 
etta Korndyke De Kol (34.36 lbs.), who 
ade better than 32 Ibs. and has produced 
milk in a day. His dam is Betty Burke 
} (21.86-Ib. three-year-old). Her dam is 
We have other sons of Sir Inka Prilly 

$ for <a ef fartioutncs, ineluding pedigrees 

ar furnished on application to 
the WINTERTHUR, 1 ARMS. Winterthur, Delaware 


Ge eee 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


‘ load lots of fresh cows, springers or 

: 4! Cows ready for shipment at any time. 
n. you want extra large, fine individuals = 

: that ; the heaviest producers obtainable, 

H it will pay you to visit our farms. 

: FP. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. - 

: Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M -; 


Holstein | Bull Talves 


from R. 0 

individuals ak won eft reasonable prices. Good 
Be C. BERNING 

RF. D. 2, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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” Cortland fleiadn Pucmn 
Offer for Sale: 


50 Springers. Large, heavy cows; with proper care 
will milk 900 to 12,000 pounds per year. 


40 Fresh cows. Some of them are now milking 65 


pounds per day. 
60 Extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. A good 
many are milking 40 pounds of milk per day 


now. In calf to registered bulls. 
40 Registered heifers, Fine, large heifers; part of 
them are bred. 


100 High grade heifers, one and two years old. 
15 Registered bulls. 
WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
203 & 205 Savings Bank Building, Cortland, N. Y. 


HEIFER CALVES 


Sired by Homestead Superb Tr iumph, No. 160628. 
Average records of dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. 
milk and 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days: 2414.59 Ibs. milk 
and 118.30 lbs. butter, 30 days. This bull represents 
one-quarter of the blood of Rag Apple Kormdyke on 
the sire’s side and one-sixteenth of the world record 
cow on the dam’s side. Dam of calf No, 1: ida 
Admiral Farmstead. Born Jan. 22, 1918. Price $150.00. 
Dam of calf No. 2: Sadie Homestead Concordia. 
Born Dee. 28, 1917. Price £150.00. sae calves are 
well grown and in good condition, ‘e includes all 
papers, f. o. b. cars. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 


| Registered Flolsteins 


Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam... .$50.00 

Bull calf, two months old, grandson “of 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale.......... $75.00 

Heifer calf, two months old........... $75.60 


W.H. MACE, 
Cortland, N. Y. 








Box 242, 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 


26-Ib. dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlia, N. ¥ 
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ML DO 





One 26-"b. Cow 
One 31-lb. Cow 


that average 31.41 Ibs. butter. 


veld De Kol. 


John Arfmann, Middletown, N. Y. 
Abbott & Clark, Cortland, N. Y. 

Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 
Failing Brothers, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
L. J. Mosher, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
R. H. Hewitt, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Arthur Wyatt, Buskirk, N. Y. 

Kelsey Ranch, Lexington, Mass. 

M. T. Carrigan, Concord, Mass. 





|COME TO BRATTLEBORO 
: The 14th Sale of 


Registered Holstein- | 


Friesian Cattle 


By The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company 
At BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 18th and 19th 


Will consist of 100 head, and among them will be 


One 26-Ib. Cow 

A 2-months-old bull calf by a grandson of The King of Butter Kings, out of 
a 36-lb. granddaughter of Aaygzie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, 106 A. R. O. daughters. 

A son of Ormsby Jane King, whose five nearest dams have A. R. QO. records 

A son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale out of a 30-lb. granddaughter of Henger- 
The records of his dam and sire’s dam average 35.81 Ibe. butter. 

A grandson of King Segis Pontiac out of a 30-lb. cow. 

A son of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra (the $50,000 bull), whose two nearest 
dams have A. R. O. recorijs that average 31.73 Ibs. 


Consignments from the following breeders: 


E. M. Herrick, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
COME TO BRATTLEBORO 
The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America 


Two 30-Ib. Cows 
Three 27-lb. Cows 


Alfred B. White, Norton, Mass. 

L. A. Hager, Littleton, Mags. 

F. L. Fisher, Norwood, Mass. 

C. F. Rich, Boston, Mass. 

J. W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, N. H. 
Henry W. Keyes, No. Haverhill, N. H. 
C. H. Thomas, West Rindge, N. H. 
Harry Mack, East Jaifrey, N. H. 

J. G. White & Son, Brandon, Vt. 
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LAWN HOLSTEINS 


10 grade Holstein heifer calves, 
sired by registered sires (dam's 
record 27 Ibs. butter 7 days). $15 
to $20 each, exprees paid in lots 
of five. Shipped in light, paper 
lined crates; safe arrival guar- 
anteed. For next 30 days can 
furnish best bargains ever offered. 
I sell satisfaction and can supply 
you with extra good stock of all 


MAPLE 


ages. 
Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


Cc. W. Elis, Jr., 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein calves, either 
sex, $15 to $25 each, ex- 
press paid, in lets ef 5. 
Registered bulls, 5 months 
old to 1 year old. Regis- 
tered heifers, allages. Reg- 
istered and high grade 
cows: large stock on hand 
to select from. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, ~ TULLY, N. Y. 























$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well = 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, : 
the highest year record son of the great King = 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years : 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest : 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. : 
B. H. ENAPP & SON, : FABIUS, N. Y. = 











HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 


J. A. LEACH, ~ Cortland, N. Y. 











Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old-—good individuals. 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 lbs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
ba cence YUOUNRETOUAUUICUAO EUAN a 


Holstein Bull 


— of a 36 Ib. cow. 


DAM: 
20. Ib. granddaughter of Pontiae Korndyke. 


For a quick sale PRICE $250. 
C.L. AMOS, SYRACUSE, si ™ 




















$100 Yearling HOLSTEIN BULL $100 
— March 25, 1917. Sire, a 33-1b. 

bull. Dam, a daughter sf & 21.89-Ib. daughter of 
Changeling Butter Boy. os A. Blewer, Maplevale 
Farms, Owego, Tloga Co, N. Y. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades $16 00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT. N.Y 








30 Fine Holstein Springers 
75 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 Years Old 
_2 A. R. OL Bulls "yy 


- BOWDISH :: Cortland, N.Y. 





4 li B ] Ready for 
ear ing u Service 
sae sire is a son of King of the Pontiacs, whose 
di 27T-pound three-year-olt 
The “dam possesses the blood of King Segis a a 
Pouti Clothilde De Kol "2d, former world’s chamyi 


Price $100, 
JOHN J. PALMER, R. D. 5, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





Nicely mark- $15 | | 


ed, for + 
Place Orders Early = : 


_HEIFER 
(CALVES fay PNA 


Hinixs Home- R d F 
achey Home Holstein Bull sear 


1% Holeteian. 





Fine individual, born March 29, 191 ire son 
of Pietje 22d Woodcrest Lad. Dam ; 4 xG- pound, 
3-year-old daughter of Hengerveld Butter Boy be Kol. 


Write for prices and pedigree. 
W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pure Bred HOLSTEINS Moke 


Learn about this ONEY 
profitable breed. Write to 


The Holstein-Friesian Ass'n of 
America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


FOR SALE ii, teisgene? 


from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 








for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 
MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





J. R. FROST. - 


Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants, Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
HORSE BREEDERS 











Registered Percheron 
3-YR. OLD 


STALLION 


Color, dark gray. Sire, Imported Herau!t, 
No. 69839. Dam, Athalie, No. 69834. 
Perfectly sound and q good specimen. 
Passed inspection, and licensed by the 
N. J. Commission. Priced to sell. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS 
Arthur Danks, Mgr., Allamuchy, N. J. 

















SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 100 for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D., 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 








June Gold 


EMMA MAYHEW WHITING 
Think you she envies Midas 
His wondrous touch of old? 
Or chases bright-hued rainbows 
To find a pot of gold? 


We hear her at her churning, 
And through her lilting song 
The rhythm of the dasher 


Sounds steady, sure, and strong. 
She sits beside the doorway; 

The roses bloom above. 
The bluebirds in the orchard 

Are singing songs of love. 


And she keeps time with bird-songs, 
With cadence of the bees, 
With clover blooms a-Swaying 
In June’s soft morning breeze. 
Now slower, slower, slower, 
She ceases, and behold— 
The open churn discloses 
A lovely mass of gold. 





Conservation of Energy and Time 
MRS W. G. SEUBERT, ONEIDA COUNTY, N ¥ 

In these days when we are hearing 
so much about conservation of ood, 
fuel, ete, we should also consider “con- 
servation of energy and time’’ where 
the housewife is concerned, as well as 
shop and factory employees. 

In this, every member of the house 


hold may help. First, in the morn- 
ing, by putting away garments not to 
be worn; throwing the bedclothing 
over the footboard and opening the 
window. When ready to leave the 
room taking the lamp, empty water 
glass, and pitcher that needs refilling, 
and perchance these cold days, the 
soapstone or flatiron. Now when 
“Mother has an errand upstairs it 
will not take her long to finish put- 
ting the rooms in order. 

Let each have their especial hook 
in the hall or the room where the out- 
side wraps are kept and train the 
children, big and little, to use them 
instead of the floor and various chairs 


Even the baby may help by having 
a big box for his toys and being shown 
he is to use a few at a time, always 
replacing in the box the one he has 
tired of using. 

May I say I think many housewives 
are too lenient in not insisting upon 
their right to have some of the labor- 
saving devices in the house as well as 
at the barn? How much time and 
energy might be saved if the kitchen 
were supplied with the cupboards that 
open into the dining room so the food 


quickly passed 
being carried 


and dishes might be 
through, instead of 


around a few ata time! If this can- 
not be arranged a serving table 
mav be manufactured by the mechanio 


of the family from a stand or sewing 
table, and two small wheels. Shorten 
two of the legs and arrange to attach 
the wheels or large castors When the 
opposite end is slightly raised it may 
be easily rolled. \ small platform on 
castors or wheels should hold the mop 
pail and mop wringer. A dumb waiter 
can be easily constructed to bring 
things to and from the cellar. 

Hera is a place where it would be 
well to remember the homely adage: 
“Let your head save your heels.” Do 


not carry something to the cellar, re- 
turning empty handed, soon retracing 
your steps to bring something you 
might have gotten when you went the 


first time, 

A box fitted with shelves and screen 
sides allowing the air to circulate and 
set in a cool place, or a tall box of 


with 
pan 


galvanized iron or zinc arranged 
shelves, door and a water-tight 
incased in a close-fitting canton flannel 
jacket with tabs which dip over inte 
the cold water in the pan above, will 
help out in the absence of a refrigera- 
tor. 

A freless cooker, even a homemade 
one, will be found indispensable once 
it is tried on a busy day. 

Dish washing is made easier if one 
will use a rubber plate scraper and tis- 
sue paper on the greasy plates before 
washing. 

Use one of the wire soap shakers; 
it will economize soap as well as time 
if you have it hanging near the sink 
ready for use 

After washing the dishes rinse in 
hot water and put to drain in a wire 
drainer with towels folded in the bo.« 
tom. They will need little or no wip- 
ing. Don't forget to put water in the 
kettle and sticky dishes as soon as 
they are emptied. After rinsing the 
tins place in the oven to dry 

A high stool should have its place 
by the work table. Do not stand when 


possible to sit down. 

Work will not seem half so hard if 
the surroundings are bright and 
cheery Since the housewife spends 
the greater part of her time in the 
kitchen, see that a pretty picture or 
two are there, and an easy chair by a 


pleasant window, and another on the 


back porch in summer, so you may 
breathe the fresh air while preparing 
some of the vegetables and fruits to be 
used by the family. 

A basket with the most necessary 
mending might be near that easy chair 
and a bit done while you are resting 
and waiting for something in the oven 
to get the “proper brown.” 

I think it would be well if we could 


get away from the old custom of 
washing on Monday. 
The Sunday headache seems s0 


prevalent and you feel so dull Monday. 
Then the house is more or less disor- 
derly, perhaps, after the departure of 
Sunday or week-end guests, and the 
larder is quite or nearly empty. Sun- 
day clothes are to be brushed and 
hung away, and perhaps the children 
gotten off to school. Why not take 
Monday to attend to these things, and 
arrange that the men of the house do 
not have to face that bugbear, “a 
picked-up dinner!” Arrange a menu 
ot baked potatoes and something that 
can take care of itself in the oven. 
Gather up the clothes and look 
them over for places that need mend- 
ing, for remember, “A stitch in time 
saves nine.” Often a little rent be- 
comes one impossible to mend after 
the washing machine and wringer 
have handled them. Then get tubs in 
position and water ready for aa early 
start. Here again the children could 
help by calling your attention to a 
broken stitch in stocking or micten, so 
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Our Household Department 


What other women readers have found helpful may be helpful to you 


dered than the long, wide one. Then 
in the case of unexpected company it 
is omitted and the table is quickly set. 

Strips of white cloth across the ends 
of the comfortables may be easily re- 
moved and washed, the comfortables 
hung out and aired, the strips replaced 
and there is little occasion for dread- 
ing to have to wash bedding. 

When windows are “steamed up’ 
wipe with a soft cloth and they are 
easily cleaned. 

Much window washing is saved if 
one would rub the windows vigorously 
with a soft cloth when doing the 
dusting. 

Lamp chimneys are easily cleaned 
by holding over the spout of the tea- 
kettle, or by holding the top and blow- 
ing into them, then rubbing with a 
soft cloth or tissue paper. 

Pinch offthe top of the wick with the 
soft paper, then turn even with the 
tube and rub the paper lightly across, 
This is more quickly done than use 
of shears and there will not be the 
points at the sides as is so often thse 
case when cut off. 

The stove is usually blacked 
“state occasions.” At other times slip 
your hand into a paper sack and rub 
the stove briskly with a woolen cloth, 
If spots will not come off, add a lit- 
tle water and polish till dry and your 
stove will always look well. 

And where is the baby all this time? 

If he is big enough to get into mis- 
chief and it is a pleasant day in sum- 


for 





it might be caught up before it runs mer, he is with his playthings in a 
away. fenced-off pen on the porch or out in 
If you do not wear a clothespin the yard, and if it is cold he has a 

- 














A Beautiful Bit of Road in the Country 


apron have a hook attached to the 
handle of the basket so it may be 
slipped along the line as you hang the 
clothes. 

Care in hanging clothes will aid in 
the ironing. Pull into shape and 
straighten out all laces, drawn work 
and starched pieces and when dry take 
down and fold carefully. 

Sheets carefully folded and laid 
upon the board may be ironed at the 
same time with handkerchiefs and 
other thin pieces. 

Folding the clothes a trifle damp 
will do away with the necessity of 
sprinkling any but the starched 
clothes. 

For 
are a 


every-day use paper napkins 
great saving. I have a small 
cloth just the size of the top of the 
table which I put on over the large 
cloth. It is easily taken off and 
shaken, and saves “crumbing”’ the 
table, and is much more easily laun- 


big box arranged on wheels where he 
has his toys, and perhaps a comfor- 
table folded in the bottom so he will 
be nice and cozy. 

In closing, system is the proper 
thing, but always make allowances 
for the unexpected and try and look 
ahead and plan that big tasks do not 
all come upon one day, and try and 
not let work keep you from an occa- 
sional outing, as, “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” and why 
not “Jill” a dull woman? 





Doubling Oven Space—I think that 
it takes less fuel to bake on the oil 
stove than in the range. Oftentimes 
when one is baking, the range oven 
will not bake all you would like to 
bake at the same time. I put the oil 
oven on top of the range _ soil 
this enables one to get the baking out 
of the way in a hurry.—[Miss Bessie 
M. Root, Chautauqua County, N Y. 





Be “ Mejum ” 
WYOMING COUNTY, PA 

It is my opinion that if «4 
wishes to retain her husband's 
and respect, the wisest and saf; 
is to be neither doll nor drudge, py; 
just “mejum,” as Josiah Allen's wir 
says. Of course, men are of different 
temperaments, and there may be some 
who are so selfish and miserly that 
very drastic measures’ must be 
adopted to teach them to _ properly 
value their wives, but I believe that 
this class of men comprises the 
minority and not a majority. 

Unless a farmer is very well to do 
I can’t see how he could continue his 
business and not “go on the rocks" 
financially, with a wife who allows 
him to do the out-of-doors work ang 
then hire the housework done or do it 
himself. While he may tolerate this 
type of wife because he must, deep 
down in his heart he doesn’t respect 
and admire her as he would a trug 
companion and helpmate. 

Neither can I see how a woman can 
retain her own self-respect and follow 
this course, unless, as I said before 
her husband is wealthy and she knows 
he is amply able to afford it. On the 
other hand, I never had much pa. 
tience with the woman who does her 
own work and her husband's, too, and 
then everlastingly complains because 
she is drudging herself to death. In 
nine cases out of ten, the woman is as 
much, if not more, to blame than the 
man because this state of affairs ex. 
ists. 

If you investigate the case you will 
find it something like this: Years ago 
when John Jones was unavoidably 
late home from town, his wife, Mary, 
began to milk and feed the cows, wa. 
ter the horses and slop the hogs, so 
that everything was done when John 
got home. As time went on John al- 
most unconsciously fell into the habit 
of always being late home as he did not 
have to worry about the chores. Now, 
after a lapse of years, he often hitches 
up and drives to town at chore time 
to gossip a little with the “boys,” leay- 
ing the chores for Mary to do, asa 
matter of course. Now tell me which 
is to blame, and who is the fool? 

Then again, there are women who 
trudge along in the time-worn ruts 
husbands’ work them to death, when 
the fact is, they work themselves to 
death because they are slaves to old- 
fashioned customs. Instead of using 
the brains God gave them to simplify 
and systematize their work, they 
trudge along n the time-worn ruts 
their grandmothers trod, rather than 
take the initiative and eliminate the 
uneless and unnecessary things so thev 
may have time for the needed rest 
and recreation. There are women in 
my neighborhood who stand for hours 


Wife 
love 
‘St way 


and even stay up nights to iron the 
last towel, dishrag and suit of under- 
clothes, and I am sure they are scan- 


dalized because I don’t do the same. It 
is needless to say they don't reach the 
highest stage of mentality for they 
have no time for reading, and are al- 
ways tired and worn out. But are 
their husbands really to blame for 
this? 

There are other women—not many, 
thank goodness—who continue, in 
these enlightened days, to laboriously 
beat their eggs with a fork. If I were 
to suggest to one of these women that 
an egg beater would save lots of work, 
she would immediately tell me that 
she has no money to buy one; } 
know that she spends double 
amount for trifles and there is never 
a meal when her table isn’t groaning 
with rich food. It is true that most 
women do not have the labor-saving 
conveniences that their husbands do: 
but again I contend that this is not al- 
together the men’s fault. Most men 
who can afford it would be willing to 
buy these labor-savers for their wives 
if they knew they were practical, and 
their wives really needed them. But, 
Mrs Farmer, how do you expect your 
husband to buy you a fireless cooker 
when you haven't read up enough 
yourseif to know whether you want 
one or not? 

If you want to save yourself from 


drudgery, the first thing for you to & 
is to sit down and “take stock. H 


this I mean look over your home an 
your work and decide how you “ 
better conditions, and what you nee 
to lighten your labor. If you decide 
that the first most needed thing is Wa 
ter and a sink in the house, the next 
time John begins telling you how 
much more plowing he could set = 
with a riding plow, and says he — 
he will buy one, tactfully explain 
him that the sink and water would en 
able you to accemplish your = 
much quicker and easier. You on 
get the sink and water, provided § 
take the right course. : 
Again, when you hear him 
how much farther the fertitizer 
go if he had a manure spreader. 
lomatically suggest to him that 


telling 
would 
dip- 

the 
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. would wear much longer if 
clothes a washing machine and 
yo nger- And so on, you continue un- 
wrivou get the things you need. But 
ty and foremost, have a definite 
awd of the improvements you wish to 
Pe xe and then always work toward 
ma*¢ond. And, in the meantime, as 
em wait for your plans to mate- 
vinlize don’t nag and grumble, but 
riav‘make the best of what you have 
at hand, and use every spare moment 
4 read and improve your mind. You 
nave no idea, if you have never tried 
it, how many easier and better ways 
of doing your work you can find by 
reading and keeping your eyes open 
to possibilities. I have often found 
some little hint in a paper that has 
peen worth many dollars as a labor 
saver, yet it didn’t cost me a cent. | 
Tf you read and study good books 
and papers you will have a broader 
. rizhter outlook on life and your 


} 
a. Right here I want to say that 
the attitude we take toward our work 
and the way we do it, makes the dif- 
feren petween drudgery and pleas- 
int occupation. If we hate our work 
and do it “just any old way” it is 
drudgery; but if we find the best way 
to do and while doing the work 
keep our thoughts on pleasant things 
or something good that we have read, 
the task will be pleasant and we shall 
wonder how we got it done so quick- 
ly. Now I am not theorizing, but giv- 


ing my actual experiences. 

‘I have always done most of my own 
work and have helped my husband 
milk and do chores when he was 
alone and had no hired man. I always 
felt it was my duty to do this, but I 
have never taken the responsibility of 
his work nor encouraged him to shift 
it on my shoulders, as some women 
do. My husband isn’t an angel, but 
neither am I. We are both just 
humans. I have tried to keep step 
with him in progress, and we have 
most always planned together the im- 
provements to be made and the spend- 
ing of the money. I have tried to help 
and encourage him and I am sure that 
he appreciates what I have done and 
respects me more for helping him pay 
for our home than he would had I 
ived in bed mornings, leaving him to 
uggle alone. I also have deeper 
pride in our home and a feeling of 
icint ownership that I could not have 
enjoyed had I not helped earn it. Af- 
ter 10 years of married life, I can 
truthfully say that my husband and I 
love each other just as much now as 
on our wedding day and we are bet- 
ter comrades and companions in a 
truer sense of the word. As we have 
worked out our problems together we 
have grown together instead of apart. 











Several Kinds of Sacrifices 
MRS B., DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 

Many young wives start out with 
the idea that self-sacrifice is the thing 
to gain or retain love, and they pro- 
ceed to carry out that idea with such 
thoroughness that, before they are 
aware of it, they have sacrificed a 
number of other things of ines- 
timable value; their health, their good 
looks, their self-respect and _inci- 
dentally the respect of their husbands 
and children. It is true that such a 
spirit does gain a certain amount of 
love, or what passes for it, but it is 
never shown until after she is dead, 
and most of us would far rather have 
an occasional bunch of wild flowers 
now than a lot of hothouse roses 
heaped on our caskets. 

I have in mind a little woman who 
gives up everything, her time, her 
strength, her every inclination for her 
family. She asks nothing for herself, 
no pretiy clothes, the girls must be 
well dressed, you know; no recreation, 
she has no time for that, as her even- 
ings must be spent sewing for the 
girls; nothing about her room or per- 
sonal belongings that is attractive or 
dainty, for everything pretty must go 
into the girls’ rooms. She will work 
until she is ready to drop preparing 
the special dishes that “Father” likes 
and then will sit up nights after the 
others are in bed and asleep, working 
ge his account books and writing 
lis letters. 

All these years she has done with- 
Out labor-saving conveniences that 
they were perfectly able to have, so 
that he could buy up all the land that 
joined him. According to the opinion 
ot some, her virtue ought to be its 
own reward, and she should be dearly 
loved by her family. But is she? Of 
course, if she is ill they are in a panic, 
for there is no one to slave for them 
when mother is sick, and if she should 
die, she would be missed more than 
Words can tell, not so much as wife 
and mother, but as drudge. She prob- 
ably ries in her sacrifice, but the 
Hey she gets out of it does not begin to 
—— for the harmful effect it is 
rele ‘ns upon her loved ones by mak- 
- A e n selfish, inconsiderate, unap- 
| peg e and critical. They love 
of “Bis » yes, but it is not that variety 
Bren veg hat a woman_ who sets a 
os ao value on herself inspires in the 

arts of those dear to her. 
mean entirely different type of woman 
a = our town—one who, although 
i iS reached middle life, is still 

autitul and is still her husband's 








sweetheart, and the chum and best- 
loved companion of her son and 
daughter. They are always thinking 
of what mother would like, and plan- 
ning nice times for her, and insist on 
her having the prettiest clothes. 

As to which the men love best 
“Drudges or Dolls,” a mere man 
answered ‘neither; they prefer a 
regular wife, one who is willing to 
work, if necessary, but who is going 
to take mighty good care of her hus- 
band’s most precious possession—his 
wife.” 


Two-Gored Gathered Skirt 


Variety is constantly being brought 
out by means of fabric combinations 
in separate’ skirts, arrangement of 
pockets, girdles, trimming touches, 
ete. Silk.fabrics unquestionably lIcad 
among the newer skirts, although 
many light weight woolens in plaid, 
striped and plain effects are also 
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No 8788—Smart Model 

shown in No S788 is very distinctive, 
but it is not at all difficult to make. 
The interesting side sections are sim- 
ply the edges of the gores faced with 
contrasting material, turned back and 
buttoned to the skirt. Deep pockets 
are imserted over the hips. The 
ladies’ two-gored skirt pattern, No 
S788, is cut in 5 sizes, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32 inches waist measure. Width 
at lower edge of skirt is 1% yards. As 
on the figure, the 26-inch size requires 
2% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44 or 
54-inch material, with 1% yards 22- 
inch contrasting material. 


Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents 


Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. Be 
sure to state size. 


Cherry Pit Bean Bags 


L. M. THORNTON, WAVERLY, N Y¥ 


“Some of my next year Christmas 
gifts are already planned,’ cried 
Eleanor, rushing in like a young 
whirlwind and embracing mother with 
what the children call a bear hug. 
“You know last year | wanted to make 
some pretty bean bags for Bertie and 
the twins and two or three others, but 
you thought they might be so heavy 
that the darlings would hurt them- 
selves with them, and besides—beans 
were so terribly high and we ought 
to conserye them for the armies, 
Well, I’ve just learned, when the 
cherries are ripe and you are pitting 
them to can I can save all the pits, 
dry them and make cherry-pit bean 
bags. They will be a little lighter 
than the regular kind, and I can 
make them up early and put them 


———— 





away in my Christmas gift box all 
ready to send.” 

The idea seemed such a good one 
that mother could not help but ap- 
prove, and then she decided to pass 
it along for some other little girl 
who likes to make her Christmas 
presents early. 


No 4168—Patriotic Pillow Cover 


This design is both timely and ap- 
propriate to the attitude of all good 
Americans. The cute little soldier and 
Sailor boys are tinted in the proper 
colors on tan art crash for 21 x 1S- 
inch sized pillow, and reuire outlin- 
ing only to finish. 

The emblem and lettering are also 
to be done in outline stitch. The 
whole pillow may be finished in a 
very short time at odd momenss, and 
is very attractive. We can supply the 
tinted pillow cover with tan drill back 
for same, and the necessary colored 
embroidery floss to finish the work 
for 75 cents postpaid. 

Order by number from our Fancy- 
work Department, care of this paper. 


Potato Salad 
Cc. A. B. TIOGA CO, N Y¥ 

As the hot season advances salads 
are more in demand. Potato salad 
is so nourishing and easily made, that 
with bread and butter (any kind of 
bread) some plain sauce and cake, it 
makes a good meal even for a work- 
ing man or woman, which the gov- 
ernment says all ablebodied men 
have to be at present (one good thing 
that has come from the war). 

To one quart diced potatoes, add 
salt, pepper, or celery salt to taste, 
add % cup prepared mustard, then 
after mixing well add 1 teaspoon 
vinegar and mix again. Just before 
serving add \% cup thin sweet cream, 
and mix well. We call this delicious 
on a warm day. 


Baking Powder Loaf Breads 
(Using No Wheat) 

Method—Mix the melted fat, liquid, 
syrup and egg. Combine the liquid 
and well-mixed dry ingredients. Bake 
as a loaf in a moderately hot oven 
for one hour or until thoroughly 
baked. Nuts, raisins or dates may be 
added if desired. 

Oat and Corn Flour Bread 

Three-fourths cup liquid, 4 table- 
spoons fat, 4 tablespoons syrup, & 
eggs, 6 teaspoons baking powder, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 1-3 cups corn flour, 
1 cup ground rolled oats. - 

Rice and Barley Bread 

One cup liquid, 4 tablespoons fat, 
4 tablespoons syrup, 2 eggs, 6 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup rice flour, 2 cups barley 
ficur. 

Corn Flour and Buckwheat Bread 

One cup liquid, 4 tablespoons fat, 
4 tablespoons syrup, 2 eggs, 6 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 1-3 cups corn fiour, 1 cup 
buckwheat. 

Barley and Oat Bread 

One cup liquid, 4 tablespoons fat, 
4 tablespoons syrup, 2 eggs, 6 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 cups barley flour, 1 cup ground 
rolled oats. 





Cream Separator Rubbers 
Our separator rubbers would wear 
too large, and we had to buy them 
quite often. One day there were 
none laid by, and the rubber was too 


large. We cut less than half an inch 
out, joined the ends and _§ fastened 
them securely with linen thread. 


Sometimes we go over a year now 
without a new rubber, and we use 
the separator steadily. Finding out 
about the cutting and sewing saved 
us lots.—[J. J., Clinton County, N Y. 
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No 4168—A Patriotic Pillow for Your Home 
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Health in the Home 


HUNOAMADAROORROOADUAAUAAADELLSURMDMD UNL UELEAALULALIUALILA 
Bathing 


DR. ELEANOR MELLEN, 


NE of those precious “soldier let- 

O ters” from France has just 

come to me, and after tales 

of battle fronts and gas at- 

tacks this sentence appears: ‘‘My one 

great trouble at the present time is 

lack of opportunity to take a bath; 

it is about a month since I have had 
one.” 

Last summer the writer of that lei- 
ler was taking a cold bath every 
morning and a hot one several times 
a week, besides going in swimming on 
especially hot days. The letter set 
me to wondering if we all appreciate 
our ability to bathe when we wish, 
and if we take advantage of that 
privilege as much as our own benetit 
would dictate. 

I know one person who does not. 
I do not know her name and probably 
shall never see her again, but I shall 
not soon forget her face, for she was, 
J think, the most beautif'il young girl 
that 1 have ever met. She was of for- 
eign parentage, although i could not 
determine her nationality, she was 
cressed in her Sunday best, and she 
sat opposite me in a street car. She 
Was 4 modest giri in dress ind ve- 
haviour. Her lips were perfect in fourm 
and color, her eyes were large and 
very beautiful, the contour of her 
cheek and chin was delicious, and her 
profile, when her face was turned, was 
as beautiful as the full face. She had 
good hair, her face lighted with intel- 
ligence as she talked, and, most re- 
markable of all under the circum, 
stances, her fingernails were polished 
and carefully cut. 

But, as my companion expressed it, 
“She's grimy clear through.’”’ She was 
just that. The dirt on her hands 
could be seen, you felt it was on her 
face in a thinner layer, and you 
guessed it must be all over her body. 
I wish I could tell you how beautiful 
she was. A face so perfect that one 
felt it ought to be painted for all peo- 
ple to see and admire, not a flaw in 
it, not a line you could have wished 
to have different and yet—veiled by 
grime. I longed to get her into a 
bath tub and scrub her at daily inter- 
vals for a month until I could see 
that same face with cleanliness shin- 
ing through its beauty. 

Daily bathing has a way of betray- 
ing itself in a clear and attractive 
skin. Perhaps not once in a year will 
we see a person so grimy as that 
young girl, but every day we all meet 
people whose faces tell plainly that 
the owners do not bathe frequently 
enough. Just as we constantly meet 
people with skin which fairly shouts 
with glee that it is a close friend of 
soap and water. Such friendliness 
cannot be disguised. An experienced 
eye can pick out of any audience the 
people who habitually start the day 
with a cold bath and end it with a 
hot one. 

There is a certain undefinable, but 
frequently very easily recognized 
clearness of skin that belongs to tha 
much-bathed person. Also. greater 
alertness of eye and vigor of body. 
~ The explanation from a medical 
standpoint is very simple. The whole 
surface of the body is covered with 
tiny holes, pores, which are con- 
stantly discharging the waste prod- 
ucts of the body. If the skin is regu- 
larly bathed and well rubbed, these 
discharges are washed away, and the 
clean and active skin is ready to keep 
on with its important duty of clear- 
ing waste stuff-away from the body. 
On the contrary, if the bathing is 
neglected and the skin seldom stimu- 
lated, the accumulations soon clog up 
the tiny outlets, the poisons stay 
within the body to be reabsorbed into 
the system, and illfeeling, stupidity, 
and disease are the natural results. 

The young woman who wants a 


good complexion, which has been 
called a woman’s greatest physical 
charm, should not spend time and 


money and risk her health on drugs 
and cosmetics. She should bathe daily, 
cold baths every morning, hot baths 
every few days at night. All the rest 
of us, men and women alike, who 
would be attractive to our fellow- 
beings, should follow the same rule. 

We can get along with less food, 
and probably be better for it, but if 
we want health, we must be lavish in 
our use of two things, both more 
abundant here than in battle-scarred 
France, fresh air and water. 

Ears Need Attention 

Francis, Mass, writes: Could you 
suggest something that would relieve 
ecnstant ringing noises in ear or head? 
Have had it over a year. 

If you have the noise in both ears, 
probably it is due to the condition of 
your nerves or arteries and you need 
medical treatment. I judge from the 
wording of your letter that it is only 
one ear, and in that the trouble is 
due to some Iocal disease in the eéar 
and you should have it examined by 
an aurist. 
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A little story of a cripple, a candy dipper and a chauffeur—By Lynn Davis 


HE girl was the last of the mys- 

: teries! Accident, private room, 

- millionaire were explained. 

“Is she the rich feller’s daughter 
Cripp asked, when, on his second 
evening in the hospital, the nurse told 
him that a young lady had been to 
inquire for him—William Higby. 

“No, I don’t think she knows him. 
I think she must be a friend of 
yours,” 

“I don’t know no women,” 
remembering how, if possible on 


9 


he said, 
his 


busy corner, he sold his papers to 
only men, Women made him remem- 
ber! 


The nurse smiled, thinking that in 
his painful shyness he denied his 
sweetheart. One day a week later she 
told the girl that today she might see 
William. 

“Oh! 
him!"’ 

“You're not? Why! I thought you 
were his—” 

“No, I jes’ 
wus a little, 
barrassed.,. 

“Well, would you like to go up? 
I'll introduce you if you'll tell me your 
name.” 

“Sasser—Miss 


But I ain't acquainted with 


She 
em- 


the rescue.” 
not greatly 


seen 
but 


Sasser. 


Beatrice 


‘Ree’ they call me.” 
Without the least hesitation she 
followed the nurse, adding, in view 


ot the dignity of an_ introduction, 
small touches to her toilet. She slanted 
her shiny sailor a little more, patted 


her yellow hair, brushed her black 
dress smoothing its cheap lace collar 
and cuffs, and, from the pocket in her 
bag, drew out a powder puff and 
dabbed her nose. Unassisted a faint 
pink flush came in her cheeks. 


Halfway up the steps, she suddenly 


stopped; she had remembered Cripp's 
body! It had been the force of his 
deed that had brought her here; 


somehow, in her imagination, she had 
connected it with the great, strong 
body of Fred Foley, the chauffeur, to 
the materialization of the hero type 
of her novels and “movies.’ The prob- 
ability of meeting Cripp had never 
occurred to her. The nurse turned, 
surprised, and slowly Bee went on. 

At Cripp’s door she gasped! The 
room was just like one of those shop- 
window “bedoeys.” Cripp’s back was 
sunk in pillows, his eyes were large 
and brown and lacking in a certain 
hard boldness that Bee was used to 
in men. She thought he looked 
“a-scared,.” 

“This is Miss Sasser,” the nurse was 
saying. “She's the young lady who has 


cone every day.” 

“Sure,” said Fee, “I wanted to see 
how you was gettin’.” She smiled and 
squeezed her thin little waist, wig- 
giing herself more comfortably into 
her clothes and her situation! 

For a few minutes Cripp could only 
look at her. Her mouth, especially, 
caught his attention. The lips were 
rather full and moved a great deal 
when she talked. But her smile was 
her charm! It was free, open, and 
frank, and showed both rows of Bee's 
plendid teeth. It seemed to solicit 
appeals to her ready emotions; it 
made Cripp forget his back and the 
feeling of always wanting to hide 


“Oh, I'm all right,” he answered, 
his eyes glued to her. “Nothing but a 
leg! But say, maybe the kid's pop 
ain't treatin’ me right!’ Magic luxu- 
ries had usurped his mind! And then 
he smiled—a little, crooked smile al- 
most ifraid to declare himself u 
smile that made one notice a sensi- 
tive quiver of his nostril 

“Gee! ain't he though!" Bee re- 
sponded sympathetically. “Payin’ for 
the room an’ the flowers an’ all?” 

“Sure! an’ him an’ the kid comes 
every day.” 

“Gee, but I guess he thinks you 


was grand the way you done it, too!” 


Conventionality did not trouble 
them Their thoughts were their 
words: their impulses their deeds. 
There is a compelling force in com- 
mon poverty and ignorance and sim- 
pleness. The only embarrassment Bee 
felt was that of strangeness: it would 
have been the same had Cripp been a 
girl 

“Where was you?” he asked her. 

“IT was right there on the corner 
an’ seen it all!” squeezing her waist 
again, and slightly closing one eye. 

“What did I do’ He had not been 
able to bring himself to ask the mil- 
lionaire for the repetitions which he 
craved, but Bee spoke h own lan- 
gu 


sitting on 
bed, “it 


“Well,” she started in, 


his 


the window-sill beside 

wa like this! The kid’s father, he 
got o of his automobile and went in 
astore, see? Then the kid, she jumped 
out and begun a-chasin’ her dog. 
Fred Foley, he's the ‘shover,’ he 
called her but she wouldn't come; he 
was a-talkin’ to me—he’s my friend. 
Then you begun a-chasin’ her an’ 
dodgin’ all-the things in the street— 
you know. Me an’ Fred, we stood 
there a-watchin’ you. Just as a 


automobile started to back on her you 
picked her up an’ threw her in it 
then it run on over 


over the back; - 
you. Fred was a-runnin’ over, an’ 
Mr Stone he come out o’ the store 


an’ all. They put you in his automo- 
bile to bring you here, an’ Mr Stone 
he ast me to get in front an’ hold the 
kid, she was so scared. He set in 
back with you. Gee, but you did look 
awful. Just like you was dead. I 
thought you was till you opened your 
eyes an’ ast where the kid was.” 

“Did I? Wha’d they say?’’ 

“Mr Stone, he couldn’t hardly say 
nothin’, his voice was so shakin’. He 
just said ‘Here, all right, old feller!’ 
just like that, an’ then you went off 
again, Gee! but it was grand!” 

The nurse came to announce the 
time to go, and with a happy, simple 
goodbye and a smile by which to 
remember her, Bee left. 


Her account of the incident had 
brought it all back to Cripp’s mind 


in clear pictures, different from those 
rather “futurist’’ ones produced by 
Foley's account to Mr Stone, told 
Cripp by the latter. In it Foley had 
represented himself as chasing the 
child, and suggested that Cripp’s ac- 
cident was due to unnecessary inter- 
ference and stupid failure to get out 


of the way of the backing machine. 
To one familiar with Cripp’s world, 
this falsehood was not surprising— 


and anyhow, nothing mattered much 
save the fact that he had done his 
deed—‘“humpers” were some good! 
All the next happy day, Cripp did 
little but hope that Bee would come. 
She did, and the day after that, and 
every day, always telling him at his 
request the story of his bravery. Her 
time was never long enough for much 


else. 

One day, however, after their sim- 
ple greeting, Cripp asked her about 
herself. As she talked, now that she 
was perfectly at ease with him, she 
picked specks off her dress, or 
worked on her fingernails, or 
smoothed her face. Cripp loved to 


watch her; the intimacy of it was so 
new and entrancing to him. 

“Where do you work?” he asked 
her. 

“In Guyer’s candy factory. I'm a 


chocolate dipper.” 

“How much do you get?” 

“Three and a half a week.” 

Then, in answer to his steady ques- 
little four- 


tions, she told him of the 
room, frame house where she and her 
mother and the four “kids’’ lived. 
Her mother was a laundress ina 
large boardinghouse, and with Bee’s 
help kept her little flock together. 
“She scares the kids most to death,” 
Bee ended with a charming smile of 


“a-tellin’ them that if they 
while she’s away she'll put 
orphan asylum. They're 


memory, 
ain't good 
‘em in a 


good, all right! Gee! if I was to ha’ 
been put in one o’ them places I'd a 
killed myself!’’ 


The next day she plied questions. 
“Have you always lived there?” she 

when Cripp told her of the 
little room upstairs in the alley 
of the “Dago fruit seller.” Bee's 
questions were pretty direct, and 
Cripp was no master of finesse. 

“No, L lived in the orphan asylum.” 


asked, 
dirty 
houst 


“Oh! William!” Horror was in her 
pale eyes, and drew her mouth down 
at one corner. 

“Cripp’s my name. Nobody ain’t 


yp 6 He 





called me ‘William’ since 
looked past Bee at the clouds. 

“Tt ain't!” she flashed. His eyes and 
tone made her want to cry “You 
ain't Cripp! Your name’s William!” 

“When I was William my back was 
straight—but I was a little boy and 
I had a mother.” He whispered the 
words in their first utterance. “I could 
whip fellers. Then the fire came— 
and I was put in the asylum. I was 
going to be a fireman or a policeman 
or a baseball player—” A little boy’s 
ideals! made the unattainable at a 
time when they were due to give 
place to those of general or president. 
And he had left the institution with 
little equipment other than the con- 
viction that for a “humper” there is 
in life neither love nor place on the 
ladder. So his ambition had been to 
get lost in “the shuffle” at its base, 
where no one would have time to see 
his back. 

Bee swallowed hard. She turned on 
the window sill and looked at the 
fading sunset till closing time. She 
wanted to kiss him when she left— 
Bee always wanted to kiss people 
when she was feeling anything out 
of the usual, but Cripp was a “feller” 
and he hadn’t asked her to! 

All the next day, lying in the 
bright room, Cripp felt a happy 
breathlessness. Long before time for 
Bee he had given her up, and was 
miserable. At ten minutes past five, 
his heart leapt. Something welled up 
in him that made him wish that he 
could touch her when she came in. 

He almost gasped when hesaw her, 
so wonderful was she in a new red 
and gray suit! Her face was flushed, 


her eyes bright, and she seemed far 
away from him. Had she come in 
slowly and sat on his bed and talked 
softly or not at all like yesterday, his 
smile had grown bold and unchained 
his laughter to defy his misfortunes. 

“IT can’t stay but only a minute,” 
she said in absorbed excitement, going 
to the window and looking eagerly to 
the street. 

“Why not?’ Painully to Cripp their 
fpeans clashed. But it was all lost on 

ce, 

“'Cause I’m going automobilin’. Mr 
Stone’s went away, and Fred’s gunter 
take me a ride.”” Her happy smile and 
light laugh were like blows to Cripp 
now. He said nothing; there came 
three quick calls of an automobile 
horn and Bee waved. 

“TIT gotter zo! Goodbye.”’ 

With pain in his leg that was tor- 
ture, Cripp raised himself and leaned 


* over to where he could see the green 


machine wailing. Standing by it and 
looking expectantly toward the door 
of the hospital was an enormous man. 
Muscles, streng() and prosperity he 
seemed to personify. Bee ran toward 
him, he helped her in and they were 
off. 

Cripp eased back to his pillows. His 
hands closed, the muscles in his face 
seemed to contract. He did not feel 
the pain in his leg. He ate little sup- 
per, and stared most of the night out 
at the stars where he saw strong 
men with straight backs and good 
clothes—the uniforms to which he 
had aspired! The kinder the nurse 
was to him, the more bitter grew his 
tone, till it flavored of resentment. 
He did not turn his head at footsteps 
in the hall—Mr Stone was away, Bee 
would be riding or going to the 
movies with Fred Foley. 

When, at the usual time, she came 
in her old black dress, his throat 
closed so that he could not answer 
her “Hello.”’ 

“Ain’t you feelin’ good ?’’ she asked, 
stopping for a minute at the foot of 
his bed. 

“Sure, I’m all right.” 

“Is your leg a-achin’?’’ 

“No.” 

“Gee, you orter let people rescue 
their- own kids. Fred says you was 
a fool. He called her and she wouldn’t 
come. He says she don’t mind no- 

















The First Strawberry 


body—she’'d orter get hurt.’’ Bee was 
looking out of the window and let- 
ting the curtain string twirl around 
her finger. 

Miserably, Cripp caught the new, 
hard note—the business note of the 
girl who has early and unprotected 
met the world. Into his mind sprang 
Faley's falsehood to Mr Stone. 

‘She might ‘a got her back 
humped,” he said. 

As Bee turned quickly to him, the 
old, softer feelings shone in her face. 
They tinged her answer, but only 
made it the harder. She seemed a 
facile weathervane veering 1n variable 
breezes! 

“Momma says Fred orter done it, 
stead o’ you. Gee, but he’s big and 
strong, and youse just orter see him 
run that car. He’s gunter be a police- 
man in about a month.” 

Cripp could not answer her. He 
could not even look at her. His eyes 
felt hot. Under the covers his hands 
were clenched. Bee waited for a 
question or. a remark. Then she rose, 
brushed the front of her skirt, and 
with a quick glance at him, said: 

“[ guess you ain’t glad I come. I'll 
be goin’.”’ 

For two miserable days Cripp stared 
from his window. Bee let the first 
afternoon go by without coming to 
see him. Of course, Cripp could think 
of no reason except that she was with 


Foley. One minute, with a fervor that 
was almost a prayer, he hoped sh 
would come, the next he hoped she 
would stay away. 7 

Once the nurse thought she saw 
him brush his eyes as she entereg 
His expression made her want to figh; 
for him. wes 

“I've just been telling a new Patient 
about you,” she said, “telling her we 
have a real, live hero here!” 

“I ain't no hero!” He didn't loo, 
at ae ae ee. 

“Why! Fool? ‘hat do you “an? 
Who said so?’’ ; — 

“Her—an’ him—her friend—a po. 
liceman!’* Against his will he haq 
been won by the nurse’s tact. 

“You mean Miss Sasser, your little 
friend ?” 

Cripp did not answer. 

“She doesn’t think so,” the nurse 
smiled, “or she wouldn't come here tg 
see you.” 

This was a new idea to Cripp. He 
puzzled on it vainly till Bee came 
when, in reply to her uncomfortablg 
‘Hello’ he challenged her with it. 

“Say, why do you come here, any. 

ow?” ‘ 

“Why—yhy—to see how you was 


gettin’.” 
It was the answer she had given 
the girls and Fred and her mother. 


The girls and Fred had asked her on 
occasions of her going to the hospital, 
Her mother had asked her one even- 
ing when they were sitting alone in 
their little “parlor.’’ Bee had just fin- 
ished a novel, and she had sighed and 
said that she wished some handsome, 


rich young feller would come and 
kneel down there and beg her to 


marry him. 

“Plenty o’ girls poorer an’ uglier'n 
you have got ’em,” her mother had 
replied. Then there had been a long 
silence, broken by the mother asking 
Bee why she went to the hospital, and 
Bee’s answer to “see how the feller 
was gettin’.” 

To Cripp, in his unhappiness, this 
was no answer; but it took him some 
time to plan another lead. 

“Why'd you wanter know for”’” he 
asked. 

Bee turned to the window. She 
felt that the moment was a big one; 
new feelings were stirring in her and 
she didn’t Know what to say. She 
wanted to burst out as usual with the 
simple and the natural, but in this 
supreme moment something held her. 

“Why'd I wanter know for’ she 
repeated. “’Cause I wanted to know, 
that’s why!” 

“What made you wanter know ’” he 
urged after more minutes. 

“What made me wanter 
‘Cause I seen you when you done it 

She put a something approaching 
impatience in her tone, for her heart 
was pounding. Bee was more uncom- 


know? 


” 


fortable than ever before in her life 
—she was almost frightened. She 
wanted to run, but she could not 
move. 


“You said I was a fool.” 


“I didn’t! Fred Foley said you 
was.”’ ; 
She picked at the curtain string 


during the silence which followed. 

“You gunter marry him?’ Cripp 
asked, not looking at her. There was 
a break in his voice, for feelings weré 
beginning to make themscives under- 
stecd. 

“No, not as I know of.” - 

“Why not? Don’t he want you to? 

“Sure he does, but I don't love him 
none.” There was a pause. 

“Don’t you love nobody?” he asked. 

Bee felt that she was caught. 
Cripp’s tone tore at her heart, mak- 
ing her tingle with the instinct to 
protect the thing she loved—even 
from herself. She turned on him. 

“Say! That ain’t fair! You'd orter 
say it first!’ 

“Say what?” hoarsely. : 

“Say—say who you love.” She bit 
the back of her hand; he could 
scarcely hear her. 


“I don’t love nobody but you- 
but—” 

She was beside him her arms 
around his poor back. 

“Gee!” she whispered. “Oh! Gee! 


William.” 

Cripp was too dazed to 
to put his arms around 
breath came in long gasps; 
surged in his brain. ; * 

“Why don’t you love him? Why— 

She did not answer right away, 
“*Cause—he ain’t—he didn’t care if 
the kid got—hurt.” She kissed his 
neck where her lips were. re 

“Bee,” Cripp’s voice choked, ba. 
got a crooked back,” she kissed him 
again, “an’ no good clothes,” (again) 
“an’ no money, Bee.” As his voice 
sank, his body shrank away from het 
slightly, but Bee did not let go. 

Then suddenly she remembered 
the wish she had made that other 
night to her mother. 

“But—you'’re good!” she whispered. 

In something of a frenzy of. cer 
tainty, Cripp got her lips—and sh@ 

[To Page 54.] 
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wonder 
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National 
War Savings Day 








June 28" 


That’s the day we sign up. 


That’s the day we tell Uncle Sam just how hard we want to win this 
war. That’s the day our government has officially set for us to purchase 


War Savings Stamps. 


On June 28th every man, woman and child in the United States will be 
called upon to pledge his or her full quota of War Savings Stamp purchases 


for 1918. 


You will be expected to pledge the full amount that you can afford— 
no more—but by the same token, no less. 


In every state, county, city, town and vil- 
lage the War Savings Committees are prepar- 
ing for this big patriotic rally of June 28th. 
Unless you have already bought War Savings 
Stamps to the $1,000 limit, get busy with 
paper and pencil and figure out the utmost 
you Can do. 


Remember this. You take no chances when 
you go the limit on War Savings Stamps. They 
are the best and safest investment in the world. 


They pay you 4% interest compounded quar- 
terly. They can’t go below par. You can get 
back every dollar you put into War Savings 
Stamps any time you need it. You can turn 
them in at the Post Office any time for their 
full value plus interest. 


Uncle Sam is asking hundreds of thousands 
of men to give their lives to their country. He 
is asking you only to lend your money. 


What are you lending? 


National War Savings Committee, Washington 
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Putting Dolly to Bed 
ELLA E, RBOCKWOOD 
Come, dolly, it is six o'clock 
_And you must go to bed. 
Your nightie is all nice and warm; 
U'll slip it o'er your head, 


But first I'll take your slippers off, 
\nd comb and braid your hair, 

And hang your little dress away 
Up in the corner there. 


And you must say, “I lay me down,” 
\s all good children do 

Then IL will tell a story, dear, 
Of sleepy time to you. 


There, that's 


Your little 


4 good child 


lie quite still; 
prayer is said 


And | see my mother coming now 
To put your mother to bed, 


Clarence Stopped Being Afraid 
ANNIE DEMING GRAY 

He was such a very little boy, that 

he was often afraid of cows He had 

been afraid of Nanny, Mr Thompson's 


old pet sheep, until Elsie Morrow, 
who lived next door, said “I don’t 
see why you are afraid of that old, 
tame mutton. Can't you see she just 


tugs after you because she wants you 
to pet her?” 

After that, he always 
petted Nanny, and wasn't 


stopped and 
ifraid any 


more, But he was still afraid of light- 
ning, and of the dark, and it made 
him very much ashamed, because he 
Wa Imost eight years old. One day 
his mother went down town, and Clar- 
ence was told to play in the yard until 
She ime DACK 

The sky wa like a big blue bow), 
turned right down over the moun- 

















Speak and You Can Uave It 
tains, and there wasn't a cloud to be 
seen. But a rain cl yud can come up 


more quickly in the mountains, than 
anywhere else; soon there was no blue 
left in the sky at all, big raindrops 
began to fall, and the lightning flashed 
every few minutes. Clarence kept say- 
ing to himself, “I'm going on eight— 
I'm not afraid.’’ But after a little, 
this did not seem to help any. 

Hie ran into the house and upstairs, 
In the upper hall there was a linen 
closet, and he slipped inside it. By 
standing very straight, with his back 
against the row of drawers, he man- 

ed to close the door There was a 
little window, high up above the draw- 
ers, and it was open. It was pitch 
dark, except when there would come 


a tlash of lightning; but he was 
squeezed into the narrow space so 
ti tly, that he could not get his arms 
up, to open the door again. 

And then, somehow, he was not 
afraid any more of the lightning, nor 
of the dark. He was very uncomfort- 
able, for he could not move his feet, 


nor his arms, but he was not afraid. 

While he was thinking about it, he 
fell asleep, standing right up straight 
in the narrow space. Meanwhile, his 
father and mother came hurrrying 
home, and Clarence was nowhere to 
be found. They went to all the neigh- 
bors, but no one had seen him for 
hours. It was growing dark, and if 
you have ever been in the mountains 
you know how very lonely things seem 
at night. 

The neighb®rs took 
went one way, and some anoth- 
er. They put lights in every window 
of the house, so that if a little boy lost 
on the mountain, or down in the can- 
yon saw the light, it would guide him 
home. Once in a while a loud call, or 
a whistle would echo through the still- 
ness, as the searching parties signaled 
to ich other At two o'clock, his 
father came back, to see if, by any 
chanee, Clarence had wandered home. 

“He is such a timid little fellow.” 
said his mother sorrowfully, “I hope 
they will find him soon.” 

And then, as they stood there in the 
upper hall, looking very sadly at each 
other, they heard quite close by, a 
long drawn, sleepy yawn. Then there 
came a shuffling sound on the inside 
linen closet, and a very cross 


lanterns, and 


some 


of the 


and sleepy Voice said: “My legs are 
all crumpled up—that’s why my head 
aches. I should think somebody would 
open this door!” 

“But how in the world did you 
squeeze into that tiny space?!’ asked 
his mother, later. “'"Cause I was so 
’fraid,” said Clarence. “Then I went 
to sleep, and [ was in so tight, that 
the scare was pressed right out of me. 
I don’t believe that I’m going to be 
afraid of the dark nor of the lightning 
ever again: I'm going on eight.” 

And he never was, for this is a true 
story. 


“A Pretty Kettle of Fish” 
BEE 

We commonly hear people refer to 
an accident or an unexpected happen- 
ing which ends rather disastrously as 
“a pretty kettle of fish.”” One story 
of the origin of this peculiar expres- 
sion is very interesting, 

At the time of Henry VI of England 
and James II of Scotland, the folk in 
the northern part of England lived 
chiefly on a diet of fish. They were 
iccustomed to making a porridge of 
mixing in a certain amount of 
boiling the entire quantity 
in a large iron pot over an open fire. 
They often invited the neighbors to 
have a share in both the making and 
eating of this “kettle of fish porridge. 
When several clans or families united 
in this way, the expense of fuel and 
enerey was lessened to a considerable 
degree, and, of course, they enjoyed 
eating in a sort of picnic much better 
than if they were alone. 

At this period the Scots bordered 
the frontier, and in some unaccount- 
able manner, usually arranged to ford 
the rivers and make their raids when 
“a kettle of fish’’ had been prepared. 
The English feared the Scots, and 
when they saw them coming- would 
shut themselves up in their towers 
so that the Scots had little trouble in 
seizing their meals of fish porridge. 
It was on account of this, we are 
told, that the expression “a pretty 
kettle of fish” originated, for after 
the Scots had withdrawn from the 
frontier the English would come out 
of their towers, look sadly at the 
overturned pots and scattered fire, 
and exclaim, “Isn’t this a pretty 
kettle of fish.” 

Later, atter rood 


oats, 


fish and 


feeling existed 


between the Scotch and English, 
many of the old customs were re- 
vived, and we found that in the vi- 


cinity of the Tweed, where quantities 
of salmon are to be found, the gen- 
eral folk would entertain their friends 


with a feast of fish, cooked in the 
open air, and much s we have a 
Clambake or fish ry today. This 


was known as “a kettle of fish.” We 
are also told that in this period the 
expression “a pretty ket le of fish” 
igain came into use, because of the 


fact that marauders or mischief 
makers would often break up one of 
hese feasts, eat their fill and strew 
e rest over the ground to the deep 
disgust of the aggrieved hosts. 





Strong Winds—South Prevailing 
{from Page 592.] 
made that 


forgot the wish she had 


other night to her mother. 
After what seemed a few seconds, 
they heard something drop in the 


hall. Bee was by the window when 
the nurse came in to announce clos- 
ing time. No one but she knew that 
she had come twice before. 

Radiating romance, and pointing 
due love-by-Crippwards, this little 
weather-Bee went home to her prac- 
tical mother. 

When, the next 
came slowly in to 
was troubled the 
wintry blasts of 
But Cripp was one 
shine 

tlow much do 
»biles?” he 
vibrant with joy. 

“IT dunno. Lots. 
class. Why?" 

Cause Mr Stone 
day, an’ he ast me if 

“For him?” 

“Sure, after I learns! 

“Well, I guess Momma’ll be satis- 
fied, now, ‘cause when Mr Stone’s 
away an’ you take me a-ridin’, it'll 
look like it’s ourn. Just so you don't 
wear no uniform,” batting the air 
with her hand. “I never could 1} .2ar 
ne uniform, an’ I never could marry 
no man that wore one o’ them 
things-—-no fireman nor policeman nor 
nothing.’ Dizzy with rapture, Cripp 
heard her. “Fred Foley’d a-went on 
the force long ago if it hadn’t a-been 

Gee, hon, what you spillin’ over 
for, eh?’’ 

And to add still more joy to his 
already overflowing cup, she sat be- 
side him and kissed him just as much 
wanted to! 


she wanted to! 


afternoon, she 
Cripp, her face 
result of cold, 
mother-ambition. 
big smile of~sun- 


that run 
voice 


fellers get 
autom asked, his 


Fred Foley dresses 


come back to- 


as she 


“Look here, Snip,” said Slowpay 
indignantly to his tailor, “you haven't 
put any pockets in these trousers.” 


“No, Mr Slowpay,” said the tailor 
with a sigh; “I judged from your ac- 
count here that you never had any- 
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Our Fancy Work 
Department 


Us 


val 


Two New Doilies 


The two 12-inch doilies shown in 
our illustrations are both dainty and 
attractive and have the advantage of 
finished. 
daisy 


No Cl is for 
stitch, the 


being quickly 
the simple, lazy 





No Ci—In Colors 
flowers being blue and pink, and the 
leaves and stems in green outline and 
loop stitch. No C2 is for solid and 





outline stitch, and is very attractive 
in blue and pink flowers with brown 
stems and green leaves. The circle 
is for simple outline stitch in brown, 
and the longer pointed parts in Zreen 





No C2—Dainty and Simple 
outline. These doilies are stamped 
on fine white linette, a splendid qual- 
ity of imitation linen, that will wear 
and launder perfectiy. We will send 
your choice of one doily with fast 
color silk to work in double thread, 
and a dainty imported lace for edges 
for 20c. Both doilies, if ordered to- 
gether, are 35 cents. Order by num- 
ber, please. 

Order from our Fancywork De. 
partment, care of this paper. 








in use. 


where. 


Principal Offices 
New York 
Buffalo 


Save Money and Hard Work 


And serve your country by saving coal. 


Use a New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, with the long 
blue chimney. You get gas stove comfort—clean, intense 
heat; no fuel wasted; no soot or odor. Nocoal, wood or 
ashes to add to your hard work. 


The New Perfection lights and heats instantly—gives de- 
pendable flame for every cooking need. 3,000,000 now 


Made in I, 2, 3, 4-burner sizes, with or without cabinet top. 


Ask your dealer about the New Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater and New Perfection Ovens—none better. 


Use SO-CO-NY Kerosene—Inexpensive. 


On sale every- 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


Albany 


Boston 
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OIL COOK STOVES 











Rider Agents Wanted | ; 
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electric Lgl and Sree 
stand, too! coaster-brake, 
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Soldiers Soothe 


Skin Troubles 
with Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment. Talcum 25c. each, 
__*\ Samples of ‘‘Cuticura,Dept.P, Boston.” 

















thing to put in them.” 


Mention A A When You Write. 











_ Salesman Wanted 


We have a permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 
advancement, for a man over 31 years 
of age to travel through the country 
districts and seil AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to the farmers. 

The position pays a good salary—many 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 

It is easy work and very pleasant. 
Selling experience is not necessary, 
although it is highly desirable. 
Preference will be given to a man 
owning or having the use of a horse 
and bugszy, or automobile. 

There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling prop- 
osition, and if you think you have the 
‘ability to make a success of it, and 
are willing to give it a fair trial, we 
will give your application very careful 
consideration. 

Write quickly—now—TODAY—because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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(1) send us full details of your case, or | 
claim, with all the papers about it and . 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose a meas 
your address label from American id 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
s paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you = 
~ Z will be entitled to this free service by 4 = 
COMPLAINT becoming a subscriber. SATISFACTION z c-) & 
TTL nn eR! 
should not be confused with the es- e é | 
Must Pay Insurance tablished institution known as Wash- r10O ] a S 
am nsured ad ggg —- ington Institute at 20S South La Salle 








pantie’ Gn: as his interest may ap- street, Chicago. Neither would we 
.» My application showed clearly care to invest in first national trust ‘ 

here was a_ chattel mortgage eiiadaahinial , Ee : < ; 2eQ] , 
t there was a, chattel mortgage On association of 60 West Randolph ONGRESS at its last session passed a hasty 
were bur company offers full Street, Chicago, with which this man . ¢ 
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red The article quoted — the policy against the following: V. F. Britton > 2 « 
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i ies—fire ccident or life. You may times to obiain settlement but failed, crippled. There will be fewer readers, and the habit of reading curtailed. 
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this before you suffer a loss. : printing the achievements in the world of thought, culture and _ science. 
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svage factories. The line has antee that each advertiser in this issue the productive power of our country by millions of dollars through loss 





in the hands of a receiver since of American Agriculturist is reliable, of better methods. Shut off trade journals and you decrease the manu 

ge’s death in 1916. Those best We agree to refund to any subscriber facturing power by more millions. Shut off the religious papers and there 
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your adv in the old reliable American 


; These national periodicals are printed in the big cities—and the firs 

We would not invest a cent in the Agriculturist.” We are not respon- I Se aaa adh we ‘ a oo nd the fest 
stock of George Washington Institute, sible for claims against individuals or zone, the cheapest zone, 1S in or near those cities; there are many educa- 
Si East Randolph street, Chicago. One firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose tional opportunities near cities, and the cities will read anyway. Small 
Napoleon Hill is promoting its sale as estutes are in receiver's hands, or towns and farming districts depend to a large extent upon periodicals; 
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dent schvol of advertising, This outfit ship proceedings are pending. é 3 3 
Mme a es off opportunity where needed. !t penalizes farmer readers. 
Outlay in Building an Orchard perial apples. In the spring of 1915 Congressman Claude Kitchin of North Carolina, who fathered it and 
” Gee Page 379.) ba — at Seenee oe Lene compelled its adoption, refusing hearings on the measure—it had been 
ie annie Ge ah ee. ie "acer tai eiueneteds sean dees on twice defeated by the Senate—stated in his speech in Congress that it 
2 reggie ae Mais was not a War Revenue amendment, but permanent postal legislation. 


1910, 300 apple trees and 375 cherry to 1911. The trees were free from 
trees were planted along the road geale and any serious leaf disease 
running through the farm. In 1915 While this plan is hardly to be recom- 
the pears set in 1907 were pulled out mended, no serious harm has resulted 


Canadian magazine readers, even to the Arctic Circle, can receive 
American magazines at four cents a pound postage. While every Ameri- 


and were replaced by apples. This jn our practice. Since 1911 two spray- can reader—if he takes a publication which is printed at a point distant 
ha e \ sn ; sary ac t ines ¢ sus y ve) ive ¥: - 
oe “ tiie necessary on account jngs have usually been given each from where he lives—must pay almost twice as much postage, or from 
of pear blight. year. The dormant spray has always , > ¢ ; ink e. 

. a i 4% to 8 cents postage per pound for the same periodicals. This is what 


Whenever the lay of the land per- pbeen applied, while in some seasons 


mitted, a deep trench was plowed in the blossom spray has been applied the Postal “Zone” Law means—discrimination against American citizens. 








Which to set the trees. This plaz only to those sections showing some No matter where you live, this Postal “Zone” Law discriminates against 
aie d . cheaper and more rapid bloom. <A special point is made of you if you take a paper that is printed at any distance from where you live 
method than the digging of individual thoroughness as far as spraying is : 
oles, t also gave tter results gen- os eee an ae _ wae : - me " 
he e - a gave better res 7 - - carried. Last season the average Will you help—Sign NOW. 
€ra doubtless due to the better amount of spray material per tree for 
breaking of the soil beneath the trees. the entire orchard at each spray ap- It is not a War Tax. It is postal legislation, pure and simple. 
The sod mulch plan of management plication was a little over three gal- E : Senha ee a eee me i : 
was adopted, except in that portion of jons. Many of the larger trees received Repeal this law. Repeal this FIFTY TO NINE HUNDRED PER 
} . e et aii Rs . : awne ae . x “ se . ° ‘ . . ra — c A 
ee orchard a with 5 — over five gallons each. During the 10- CENT periodical postage increase with its unfair, iniquitous and disastrous 
fruits. All the materials grown in the -ear or " ‘er spraver t ’ . ws og 

; - S ; year period one power sprayer has “zone” system. Sign the petition below and mail it. Put a cross mark 


orchard were used as mulch and were done all the work. At present an- 

supplemented with from 20 to 60 tons other has been added. 

of straw, clover chaff and manure Pruning has been done after a pretty and are doing for national education and patriotism. 
y. In 1907 about 10 acres were \e})-defined plan, although many may 

seeded to sweet clover. This sowing pot agree that it is the right one. All 

sely winterkilled, but the nextyear tpees -are severely headed back at 


in the square—save the periodicals and the work which they have done 
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the sime area was Teseeded with £004 pianting time, in the manner usually PETITION TO CONGRESS — Sign Here! 
soma Sowings of this plant have @qescribed. The second year’s pruning 
— ace SVOEy FORE Hence. About is confined almost entirely to cutting The spread of education, of culture, of scientific knowledge and advancement, and 
W acres of the orchard will be grow- gqead stubs back to healthy tissue and of our vast internal merchandising and manufacturing has been, and always is, 
ing this plant next season In my A ‘ : i eA r vitally dependent upon the freest and cheapest circulation of periodicals. ‘The penal- 
ws a6 SCaeun. correcting any minor faults. The top : ; strieti ‘ +: oi i ri 
opinion 1 ro uls the sweet : : : ties resulting from any restriction on the freest possible circulation of periodicals 
cone Aig nase toi ipl eins: is then gradually thinned and formed will be destructive of the best interests of our economie life and the opportunities 
cover for soil improvement, especially with considerable heading in until the of developing our best citizenship. 
m the beginning stages before other seventh to ninth year when pruning is The postal amendment passed by the last Congress increasing the postage on 
egumes can be made to grow satis- = After frui abil iin periodicals from FIFTY TO NINE HUNDRED PER CENT with its postal “zone” 
factorily light. After fruit bearing begins more system will throttle or destroy our periodicals at a time when the widest and most 
a thinning is done to keep trees open extensive circulation of publications is essential to the patriotism, education, and 
Some Orchard Details and yet growing plenty of new wood, upbuilding of our country. v 
The 1915 crop of about 1300 bushels Therefore, I, the undersigned, do most earnestly demand the repeal of this 


In 1910 a cultivation and fertilizer 
test was started, Cultivated sections 
soon showed decidedly better tree 


was the first to assume commercial burdensome periodical postage amendment. 


proportions. 





growth than did the mulched sections Very little fertilizer has been used Name ........ SedcbcendbeGsdSRes «0556s os pandnccusesasieeneaseennRte se eeevevesvce 
but somewhat less fruit. In the light OUtside the experimental plot, except- 

of these experiments the entire or- 18 stable manures, The general re- ae nice cdr cgeieiandsecudakt ee eeeeeeeee peaeaeasecee 
chard is being thrown under cultiva- SU!ts from the use of fertilizers have 

tion as fast as possible. Plowing is been Gagetine ames a the growth i DR a icstccusennibisviennsaestie seqsesoonneesse 
being done 10 to 16 inches in depth. ©f Cover crops. These have always re- 

Bar ema: eine: semen page .» sponded and since our principal need 

°Y Deans are grown the first SUREMCE name to be ans att fertili . DAG sc kicnsccdencoxedevssacevseceepeeees eocccccccese 
after plowing: the sweet clover issown S€e™s o be organic matter, fertilizers 

in the fall. It is our plan to go over Will be much more liberally used in Periodicals means much in your life. If you will help by a few arguments with 
the entire orchard twice with the deep the future after prices again become your acquaintances and an occasional letter to your Congressman in a spare moment, 
plow before the trees get larger, grow normal. The principal varieties of put a cross mark here. 

‘ C » ’ < col , — 


ing and turnine a . organi apples grown are Yellow Transparent, i F a ee > 
oe ae under all the organic Oldenhery, Wealthy, Grimes, Jena- SF Will you help in securing the repeal of this iniquitous law? Cc) 


In 1913 <nd 1914 twig or fire blight than, Stark, Stayman, Winesap, York CUT OUT. MAIL TO CHARLES JOHNSON POST 
Was Lad on the pears and also on the Imperial, Rome Beauty, Gano and 


ras Ladd YORK CITY 
Yeilow Transparent, Jonathan, Benoni, Minkler. ’ Room 1417, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW c 
Rome Beauty, Wealthy and York Im- {Concluded Next Week.] 
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FISK TUBES 


“Original Laminated Construction ” 


















IsK TUBEs are the original /aminated con- 
FB vhccin tubes to be made in this country — 
that is, built-up layer upon layer of pure rubber. 
They are heavy and strong and will out-wear 
any two ordinary tubes, 

Warm weather is coming when tubes are 
subjected to their greatest strain. Why take the 
chances of ruining perfectly good casings by try- 
ing to use tubes after they are worn out ? 

See to it now that your tube equipment is right 
and ready to meet all the conditions of summer 


driving —have complete Fisk equipment. 


Fisk Branches 
all Dealers 


For sale in 130 





